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EDITORIAL 


“The  simple  Gospel  message”  is  the  great  sweet  hope 
of  lost  humanity,  the  message  which  this  age  and  every 
age  needs  and  without  which,  perishes. 

But  simplicity  is  not  simpleness,  neither  is  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  message  the  same  as  ghastly  unattractive¬ 
ness  in  presentation.  A  devout  elder,  who  was  an  alert 
young  lawyer  in  his  professional  life,  complained,  not 
censoriously,  but  sadly  of  a  really  talented  pastor  who 
wearied  them  with  an  endless  round  of  “practical” 
thoughts  in  the  cant  phrases  in  which  lack  of  preparation 
disarrays  itself,  and  always  with  the  lack  of  vigorous 
grappling  with  the  real  problems  of  life  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  “the  simple  Gospel  remedy.” 

This  complaint  put  a  finger  upon  the  essential  weakness 
of  the  pulpit  of  today;  many  pulpiteers  who  have  made 
“the  simple  Gospel  message”  an  excuse  for  laziness  in 
preparation.  The  simple  Gospel  message  must  be  applied 
to  most  complex  problems  of  life,  a  something  that  these 
lackadaisical  fellows  entirely  overlook;  and,  also,  they 
do  not  understand  that  they  need  new  clothes  for  their 
thoughts  quite  as  often  as  for  their  bodies.  That  a  man 
dress  simply  does  not  require,  nor  excuse,  that  he  wear 
forever  the  same  threadbare  motheaten  suit  of  clothes. 
No  more  does  “the  simple  Gospel  message”  require,  or 
excuse,  the  same  tattered  and  timestained  rhetorical  rags 
forever  before  the  gaze  of  an  offended  people. 

It  is  time  most  preachers  should  have  a  new  spring  suit. 

The  principle  of  the  living  wage  is  incontestable. 
Whatever  ought  to  be  done,  the  doing  of  which  requires 
the  life  work  of  a  man  or  a  woman,  ought  to  support 
that  man  or  woman  in  decency  and  comfort.  I  say  that 
principle  is  indisputable.  He  who  tries  to  contest  it  butts 
his  head  against  a  stone,  against  a  stone  mountain. 

Now  arises  at  once  the  question.  What  is  the  living 
wage!  Editorials  and  volumes  have  been  written  upon 
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that  subject  that  have  absolutely  missed  the  heart  of 
the  question  altogether.  The  real  question — ^that  is  a 
question — of  the  living  wage  is  not  What?  but  Where? 
Where  is  the  living  the  wage  for  which  we  are  to  deter¬ 
mine?  The  street  sweeper  and  scavenger  in  New  York 
city  or  Chicago  or  New  Orleans  or  San  Francisco  will 
require  a  large  wage  to  live  in  decency  and  comfort. 
What  would  make  one  man  comfortable  might  not  do  as 
much  for  some  other  men,  but  the  cost  of  the  things  in 
each  case  is  about  the  same,  at  least,  not  so  different  as 
some  folks  imagine.  In  contrast  with  this  city  living 
wage,  the  unskilled  man  who  “works  out”  or  does  “days 
work”  in  any  one  of  ten  thousand  country  communities 
may  live  in  comfort  and  safety  and  respectability  among 
respectable  people,  with  more  of  the  really  good  things 
of  life  than  his  city  brother,  on  a  wage  that  is  not  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  “living  wage”  of  the  great  centers 
of  population.  Thus  the  effort  to  fix  a  uniform  national 
“living  wage”  for  railroad  workers,  or  any  other,  reveals 
its  folly  in  the  light  of  facts  known  to  everyone  who  has 
lived  both  in  great  cities  and  in  far  distant  rural  com¬ 
munities.  ^ 

“That  putteth  not  out  his  money  at  interest.”  In¬ 
terest  on  money  is  regarded  by  some  economists,  or  would- 
be  economists,  as  bad  economics,  and  by  some  religionists 
“too  religious,”  as  Paul  characterized  the  Atheneans,  as 
irreligious.  These  economists  stupify  the  economic  sense 
of  the  world  by  calculating  how  much  one  dollar  put  at 
interest  by  Tutankhamen  would  now  amount  to  and  the 
religionists  quote  the  Pentateuchal  law  (Ex.  22:25, 
Lev.  25:36,  Deut.  23:19),  and  the  characterization  by 
the  Psalmist,  of  the  godly  man  who  “putteth  not  out  his 
money  at  interest.”  The  economists  may  be  allowed  to 
go  on  figuring;  it  is  a  harmless  exercise  and  amuses  some 
people ;  but  these  religionists  seem  to  me  to  be  wise  beyond 
what  is  written,  when  read  in  its  setting. 

In  the  wilderness  and  after  the  settlement  in  Palestine 
corporations,  artificial  persons,  did  not  exist.  All  loans 
were  personal  loans.  Moreover  commerce  and  industry. 
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as  we  know  them,  with  loans  for  investment  for  gain, 
had  no  place  in  the  economic  life  of  the  nation.  The 
tribes  in  the  period  of  the  wanderings  were  a  simple 
pastoral  people  and  after  their  settlement  in  the  Prom¬ 
ised  land  were  agriculturalists  and  horticulturists  with 
land  allotted  in  severalty  and  not  permanently  alienable. 
Under  such  circumstances,  loans  were  not  commercial 
loans  made  to  business  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  but  per¬ 
sonal  loans  to  relieve  distress.  The  law  against  interest 
on  such  loans  has  its  exact  counterpart  in  the  contumely 
of  the  terms  “pawnbroker’^  and  “loan-shark”  among 
modern  peoples.  Sometimes  business  men  even  refuse  to 
take  interest  for  a  loan  made  to  relieve  business  distress. 
It  is  the  working  of  the  primary  law  of  righteousness 
formulated  in  this  Biblical  law,  that  one  may  not  take 
gain  from  arwther*s  distress. 

Our  ears  are  much  dinged  these  days  about  “The  abso¬ 
lutely  established  truth  of  evolution,”  the  “eternal  prog¬ 
ress  of  things,”  and  the  “continued  act  of  creation  going 
on  all  the  time,”  and  yet,  .  .  .  nothing  is  ever  shown  us, 
but  order  among  created  things.  This  is  only  the  order 
that  runs  in  a  straight  line  from  the  smallest  and  simplest 
of  the  creatures  to  the  greatest  and  most  complex.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  exactly  like  the  order  observed  among  the  in¬ 
ventions  and  achievements  of  men,  as  in  electric  inven¬ 
tions  from  the  kite  of  Franklin  to  the  wireless  apparatus 
of  Marconi,  or,  at  an  automobile  show,  from  the  first 
crude  buggy  with  a  motor  attachment  to  the  last  ten 
thousand  dollar  limousine.  There  is  always  order  that 
shows  us  the  next  one  in  the  line,  but  never  one  moving  up 
the  line,  never  the  simpler  giving  off  the  more  complex, 
never  the  actual  emergence  of  the  higher  out  of  the  lower 
through  power  inherent  in  the  lower,  but  always  by  the 
power  of  intellect  and  will  from  without.  A  new  thought 
observed  in  material  things  implies  a  thinking  person 
who  has  been  thinking  about  them.  But  this  intervention 
of  the  Thinker  at  each  forward  step  is  not  evolution  but 
creation,  it  is  so  even  if  the  Thinker  enters  and  exerts 
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his  power  from  within,  not  a  power  inherent  in  the  object, 
but  exerted  upon  it.  Not  a  single  instance  has  ever  been 
shown  of  a  species  giving  off,  of  itself,  a  progeny  that 
moved  up  the  line  of  progress  to  a  higher  place.  Auto¬ 
motive  power  has  never  been  shown  in  a  single  instance. 
Facts  of  order  are  innumerable;  we  all  admit  them  and 
adore  the  divine  intelligence  thus  displayed.  But  order 
is  not  dynamic,  and  a  greater  amount  of  order  is  no  more 
dynamic  than  a  smaller  amount.  The  theory  of  evolution 
is  supposed  to  rest  upon  the  fact  of  the  moving  up  the 
line.  Show  us  that  fact  anywhere  in  observation,  in 
history,  or  in  geology.  Facts,  gentlemen,  facts.  In  the 
meantime  let  us  avoid  that  mongrel  title  “theistic  evolu¬ 
tionist”  always  a  camouflage  either  for  a  creationist,  who 
wishes  to  be  called  “sicentific,”  or  a  pantheist  who  wishes 
to  be  regarded  as  evangelical. 

Here  almost  immediately  comes  some  one  with  what 
is  thought  to  be  a  response  to  the  call  for  facts  of  evolu¬ 
tion;  the  revelation  through  Jesus  Christ  to  the  world 
and  the  founding  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  among  men  is 
said  to  be  a  “new  creation,”  an  instance  of  one  of  the 
next  steps  in  evolution.  This  “new  creation”  is  a  fact; 
it  is  something  new,  something  higher,  an  advance  step ; 
I  admit  it.  But  it  is  not  evolution,  it  is  revelation;  nei¬ 
ther  a  “new  creation”  nor  any  other  creation  is  evolu¬ 
tion.  This  did  not  move  up  the  line  ai  all;  it  came  down 
the  line.  It  did  not  develop  out  of  things;  it  was  a  “crea¬ 
tion,”  sent  down  from  God. 

Moreover,  if  we  are  to  follow  the  analogy  of  nature 
in  its  enlarging  processes  wherein  we  always  see  the 
higher  reaching  down  and  lifting  up  the  lower,  the  grass 
of  the  field  taking  up  nourishment  from  the  elements  of 
the  earth,  the  animal  kingdom  taking  up  its  nourishment 
from  the  vegetable  world  and  transforming  it  into  ani¬ 
mate  life,  and  the  spiritual  in  man  receiving  the  vegetable 
and  animal  and  turning  them  into  the  elements  of  soul, 
so  we  should  expect  the  kingdom  of  God  to  reach  down 
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some  power  from  above  to  transform  all  this  earthly 
life  into  heavenly  character.  And  so  it  is ;  a  “new  crea¬ 
tion”  is  a  creation,  not  an  evolution. 

No,  no,  revelation  is  not  the  climax  of  evolution  any 
more  than  a  rescuing  hand  is  a  climax  to  the  despairing 
upreach  of  a  drowning  man.  It  is  help  from  the  opposite 
direction.  ^ 

Hypocritical  religion  has  long  been  anathema;  must 
we  extend  the  anathema  to  unscientific  science?  Morally 
science  is  expected  to  be  based  upon  a  high  sense  of 
honor,  professional  honor,  that  sells  nothing  and  exploits 
nothing  for  selfish  ends,  but  works  always  for  truth,  for 
humanity,  and  for  God.  The  Physician  who  works  by 
secret  methods  or  patent  nostrums,  or  exploits  himself 
by  commercial  advertising  is  at  once  a  quack;  the  arch¬ 
aeologist  who  is  caught  dealing  in  antiquities  for  private 
gain  is  immediately  in  contempt.  What  shall  we  say  then 
of  the  selling  of  exclusive  news  agencies  and  moving 
picture  privileges  and  the  doling  out  of  information  of 
scientific  importance  in  the  most  parsimonious  fashion 
that  the  commercial  spirit  can  devise?  The  most  recent 
example  is  most  regrettable. 

In  the  scientific  world,  information  is  not  a  commercial 
commodity, 

Were  the  words  of  the  question  which  forever  branded 
Cain  for  criminal  selfishness  applicable  to  but  one  man 
at  a  time?  May  two  men,  or  two  thousand  men,  or  two 
million  men  say  in  unison,”  “Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?” 
and  escape  any  leprous  spot  of  selfishness?  To  put  the 
case  more  concretely,  may  a  nation,  even  if  its  name  be 
America,  which  finds  itself  most  advantageously  situated, 
wrap  the  ample  folds  of  its  silken  gown  about  its  well- 
fed  form  with  entire  propriety,  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
shivers?  May  it  gather  its  happy  children  into  its  com¬ 
fortable  lap  to  snuggle  down  in  luxury  and  safety,  while 
other  peoples  see  their  little  ones  shivering  in  their  rags 
and  slink  into  forgotten  corners  to  hide  from  ruthless 
cruelty?  May  our  well-paid,  well-fed,  “American- 
standard-of-life”  workmen  turn  their  backs  upon  the  an- 
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guished  wail  of  the  workmen  of  other  lands  who  receive 
but  a  pittance  in  depreciated  currency  with  which  to  buy 
the  necessaries  of  life  at  ever  increasing  prices?  May 
we  in  this  favored  land  fold  our  arms  about  ourselves 
in  smug  self-satisfaction  and  make  no  response  to  the 
lean  hands  of  half  a  hundred  drowning  nations  thrust 
above  the  waves  of  economic  disaster  and  satisfy  high 
heaven  with  the  declaration  that  we  are  determined  to 
keep  out  of  all  entangling  alliances?  May  we  who  helped 
our  neighbors  put  out  the  fire  that  threatened  our  own 
house,  sit  idly  by  while  our  homeless  neighbors  perish, 
and  satisfy  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  by  the  plea  that  we 
never  interfere  with  our  neighbors? 

Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?  Have  we  ever  read — we, 
this  American  people — ^have  we  ever  read,  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan?  and  learned  the  transposition  which 
the  Lord  made  of  the  question  “Who  is  my  neighbor?” 
to  “Who  was  neighbor  to  him?”  The  Good  Samaritan 
did  not  stop  for  fear  of  entangling  alliances,  and  he  was 
in  great  danger  from  them.  He  had  the  spirit  of  the 
neighbor.  Is  this  our  national  lack? 

Paul  speaks  of  some  who  “preach  Christ  of  conten¬ 
tion,” — and  others  “of  love ;” — ^but  “whether  in  pretence 
or  in  truth,  Christ  is  preached.”  Controversy  sometimes 
attracts  more  attention  to  the  Gk>spel  than  does  anything 
else.  I  do  not  know  how  much  Dr.  Grant  has  ever 
preached  Christ  “of  love,”  but  “in  contention”  he  is  at¬ 
tracting  a  lot  of  attention  to  the  Gospel  and  calling  forth, 
even  from  the  secular  press,  some  very  caustic  comments 
that  are  all  of  a  tendency  to  uplift  Christ  and  to  put  down 
Grant.  Just  now  it  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  the  funda¬ 
mentalists,  with  their  tenacious  hold  upon  evangelical 
truth,  are  getting  greater  publicity  and  heralding  by  their 
enemies  than  formerly,  or  ever,  by  their  friends. 
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THE  MEDIATORIAL  PERSON  OF  CHRIST* 

What  Relations  Subsisted  Between  the  Two  Natures 
OF  Christ  During  the  Period  of  His  Humiliation? 

THE  REVEREND  PROFESSOR  JAMES  HARPER,  DD.,  LL.D. 

FORMERLY  XENIA,  OHIO 

The  topic  proposed  now  for  examination  is  abtruse, 
perhaps  too  deep  and  too  little  illuminated  by  Scripture 
to  be  investigated  with  success.  It  becomes  us  who  can¬ 
not  fathom  the  mystery  of  our  own  being,  to  approach 
with  profound  reverence  an  inquiry  touching  the  inter¬ 
action  of  the  natures  of  the  Son  of  God.  Were  the  ques¬ 
tion  one  of  mere  curiosity,  we  should  hesitate  to  enter 
upon  it;  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  inquiry  may  be  of 
practical  utility.  Indeed  in  these  restless  and  daring 
times,  when  men  are  prying  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
material  universe  with  intense  pertinacity,  and  subjecting 
the  Scriptures  to  remorseless  criticism,  such  questions  as 
that  proposed  are  almost  unavoidable. 

In  this  discussion  we  assume  that  Christ  is  truly  God, 
and  that  “in  the  fulness  of  time”  he  became  man,  not  by 
the  change  of  his  divinity  to  humanity,  for  that  is  im¬ 
possible  ;  but  by  the  assumption  of  a  human  nature  into 
personal  union  with  his  divine  nature;  into  a  union  so 
close  that  to  one  and  the  same  person  may  be  ascribed 
both  divine  and  human  characteristics.  Be  it  carefully 
noted,  however,  that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  was  not 
humanized,  neither  was  his  human  nature  deified.  They 
are  two  distinct  natures,  not  blended  or  confounded, 
while  in  a  relation  of  closest  intimacy.  An  illustration, 
though  crude  and  far  from  perfect,  may  be  found  in  our 
own  persons  in  which  are  embraced  two  distinct  sub¬ 
stances,  a  material  and  an  immaterial,  one  never  being 
transmuted  into  the  other.  The  analogy  fails  in  this  re- 


*Read  to  the  students  in  Xenia  Seminary  on  February  24,  1904. 
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spect  that  only  one  of  the  two  constituents  of  our  nature 
is  an  intellisrent,  or  spiritual,  substance;  whereas  in 
Christ,  his  human  nature,  as  well  as  his  divine,  is  intelli¬ 
gent.  Helpful,  then,  but  only  in  an  imperfect  degree,  is 
the  constitution  of  our  own  nature  for  the  understanding 
of  the  combination  of  natures  in  the  mediatorial  person 
of  Christ. 

The  doctrine  concerning  the  conjunction  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ  is  technically  styled,  “The  doctrine  of 
the  hjrpostatic  union,”  one  of  the  most  mysterious,  yet 
one  of  the  most  important,  doctrines  revealed  in  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Our  aim  now  is  not  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  doc¬ 
trine,  but,  assuming  its  truth,  to  inquire  how  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  two  natures  of  Christ  was  maintained 
during  the  time  of  his  humiliation.  Was  there  direct  in¬ 
tercourse  between  them,  so  that  the  inferior  was  imme¬ 
diately  guided  and  sustained  by  the  superior  nature? 
When  our  Lord  displayed  his  power  in  working  miracles, 
or  his  wisdom  in  teaching,  or  his  stability  under  tempta¬ 
tion,  or  his  unswerving  fidelity  in  meeting,  both  at  the 
hands  of  God  and  men  and  evil  spirits,  responsibilities 
freely  undertaken,  was  there  a  direct  infiow  from  the 
divine  nature  into  the  human  nature  of  the  requisite 
power,  wisdom  and  other  qualities? 

The  answer  which,  perhaps,  most  students  of  the  Bible 
would  give  to  this  question  is  that  the  two  natures  were 
in  direct  communication  with  each  other;  the  personal 
bond  established  between  them  being  sufficient  to  secure 
to  the  human  nature  the  constant  and  efficient  indwelling 
of  the  divine  nature.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  some 
plausible  arguments  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  this  view. 
For  instance,  it  may  be  urged  that  just  as  between  our 
bodies  and  souls  there  is  direct  intercourse,  no  inter¬ 
mediary  agency  being  required,  so  could  it  be  in  the  case 
of  the  two  natures  of  Christ.  And  further  it  may  be 
argued  that  sundry  expressions  of  Scripture  lend  direct 
support  to  this  view.  Prominent  among  these  are  the 
following: — John  1:14  “And  the  Word  was  made  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us  (and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory 
as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father)  full  of  grace  and 
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truth”;  I  Tim.  3:16  “God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,”  or, 
as  in  the  Revised  version,  “He  who  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh”;  John  9:35-37  “Jesus  heard  that  they  had  cast  him 
out;  and  finding  him,  he  said.  Dost  thou  believe  on  the 
Son  of  God?  He  answered  and  said  And  who  is  he.  Lord, 
that  I  may  believe  on  him?  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou 
hast  both  seen  him  and  he  it  is  that  speaketh  with  thee.” 
Col.  2 :9  ‘For  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  God¬ 
head  bodily.” 

On  closest  scrutiny  of  these  texts,  however,  I  am  unable 
to  see  that  they  affirm  more  than  this,  that  he  who  lived 
and  acted  as  Jesus  Christ  was  God  as  well  as  man.  They 
warrant  the  belief,  and  are  otherwise  inexplicable,  that 
a  personal  union  existed  between  the  Son  of  God  and  him 
who  chose  to  style  himself  so  frequently  “The  Son  of 
Man.”  But  they  shed  no  light  on  the  question  now  before 
us  touching  the  mode  in  which  the  divine  nature  of  Christ 
sustained,  or  influenced,  his  human  nature,  during  the 
time  of  his  humiliation. 

The  following  extracts  from  The  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  and  The  Larger  Catechism  seem  to  be 
the  statements  of  these  formularies  which  approximate 
most  closely  the  question  under  our  investigation  at  pres¬ 
ent  : — 

“The  Lord  Jesus  in  his  human  nature  thus  united  to 
the  divine  was  sanctified  and  anointed  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  above  measure,  having  in  him  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  in  whom  it  pleased  the  Father 
that  all  fulness  should  dwell :  to  the  end  that  being  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled  and  full  of  grace  and  truth,  he  might 
be  thoroughly  furnished  to  execute  the  office  of  a  mediator 
and  surety”  (Conf.  ch.  VIII,  Sec.  3).  “The  Lord  Jesus 
by  his  perfect  obedience  and  sacrifice  of  himself,  which 
he  through  the  eternal  Spirit  once  offered  up  unto  God, 
hath  fully  satisfied  the  justice  of  his  Father”  (Conf.  Ch. 
VIII,  Sec.  5).  “Why  was  it  requisite  that  the  Mediator 
should  be  God?  It  was  requisite  that  the  Mediator  should 
be  God  that  he  might  sustain  and  keep  the  human  nature 
from  sinking  under  the  infinite  wrath  of  God  and  the 
power  of  death”  (Larger  Catechism,  Ques.  38).  “Why 
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was  our  Mediator  called  Christ?  Our  Mediator  was  called 
Christ  because  he  was  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  above 
measure,  and  so  set  apart  and  furnished  with  all  authority 
and  ability  to  execute  the  offices  of  prophet,  priest  and 
kin^  of  his  Church  in  the  estate  both  of  his  humiliation 
and  exaltation”  (Larger  Cate.  Ques.  42). 

In  a  matter  so  obscure  and  subtle  as  that  under  con¬ 
sideration,  it  would  be  unseemly  to  dogmatize,  and  my 
desire  is  to  treat  it  cautiously,  diffidently,  nay,  tentatively ; 
but,  so  far  as  I  now  see,  the  proper  position  to  hold  is 
this,  that  during  at  least  the  season  of  our  Lord’s  humilia¬ 
tion  (when  he  “emptied”  himself)  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
the  mediating  agent  of  communication  between  the  divine 
and  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  just  as  he  (the  Spirit) 
constitutes  now  the  great  bond  of  union  and  communion 
between  Christ,  the  Head,  and  his  people,  the  members 
of  his  mystical  body.  This  opinion,  though  not  free  from 
difficulties,  seems  to  me  more  consonant  with  Scripture 
than  any  other  that  can  be  proposed.  Favorable  to  this 
view,  if  not  fully  demonstrative  of  it,  are  the  following 
considerations : — 

1.  The  Holy  Spirit  had  a  special  agency  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  It  appears  from 
Scripture  that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  his  human  nature  while  it  assumed,  or  appropriated, 
it  in  the  instant  in  which  it  was  formed.  That  the  son 
did  not  operate  directly  in  the  production  of  the  nature 
he  assumed  is  evident  from  Heb.  10:5  “Wherefore  when 
he  cometh  into  the  world,  he  saith.  Sacrifice  and  offering 
thou  wouldest  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me,” 
which  is  language  addressed  by  the  Son  to  the  Father. 
But  that  the  immediate  agent  in  the  organization  of  the 
human  nature  which  the  Son  assumed  was  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  expressly  taught  in  Matthew  1:18  “Now  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  on  this  wise:  When  as  his  mother, 
Mary,  was  espoused  to  Joseph,  before  they  came  together, 
she  was  found  with  child  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  and  in 
Luke  1 :35,  where  is  recorded  the  announcement  made  to 
Mary  by  the  angel,  “The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee, 
and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee: 
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therefore  also  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee 
shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.” 

The  fact  here  declared  as  to  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  is 
in  line  with  the  general  doctrine  of  Scripture  in  regard 
to  his  functions.  For  in  the  economy  of  nature,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  grace,  the  work  of  the  Third  Person  of  the 
Godhead  seems  to  be  that  of  completing,  quickening, 
adorning.  Natural  life  and  order  seem  to  proceed  from 
the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity  as  the  efficient  agent, 
while  spiritual  life  and  order  are  clearly  attributed  to 
him.  See  Gen.  1:2;  Job  26:13;  Ps.  104:30;  John  3:5-8; 
1  Cor.  12:3;  Tit.  3:5. 

2.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  the  direct  author  of  those 
graces  by  which  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  adorned 
and  qualified  for  his  work  of  obedience  unto  death.  The 
angelical  announcement  already  quoted  from  Luke  1:35 
gives  a  hint  of  this.  As  a  consequence  of  the  overshadow¬ 
ing  energy  of  the  Spirit,  a  “holy  thing”  was  to  be  bom. 
The  connection  between  the  agent  and  the  character  of 
the  product  is  more  plainly  indicated  in  the  translation 
preferred  by  the  English  Revisers,  “The  Holy  Ghost  shall 
come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  over¬ 
shadow  thee ;  wherefore  also  that  which  is  to  be  bom  shall 
be  called  holy,  the  Son  of  God.” 

In  Isa.  42:1  God,  the  Father,  is  represented  as  saying 
concerning  his  servant,  the  Messiah,  “Behold  my  servant 
whom  I  uphold;  mine  elect  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth; 
I  have  put  my  Spirit  upon  him;  he  shall  bring  forth  judg¬ 
ment  to  the  Gentiles.”  This  is  an  intimation  that  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  communication  to  him  of  the  Spirit,  the  Mes¬ 
siah  would  be  qualified  for  the  work  assigned  to  him  and 
undertaken  by  him. 

In  correspondence  with  this  announcement,  the  Messiah 
is  represented  in  Isa.  61:1  as  saying,  “The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me 
to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek;”  an  announcement 
which  Jesus  declared  found  fulfilment  in  him.  Luke  4 :21. 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  statement  made  by  John  the 
Baptist  in  witnessing  to  Jesus,  “For  he  whom  God  hath 
sent  speaketh  the  words  of  God;  for  God  giveth  not  the 
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Spirit  by  measure  unto  him,”  John  3 :34.  Be  it  carefully 
observed  that  the  qualification  of  Jesus  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  work  is  not  attributed  to  his  divine  nature 
directly,  but  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  the  mere  union  of 
the  divine  and  the  human  nature  secured  the  requisite 
qualifications,  why  is  the  Holy  Spirit  exhibited  as  the 
immediate  author  of  them? 

3.  Even  the  ability  of  Christ  to  perform  miracles  is 
ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  the  Pharisees,  who  were 
daring  enough  to  allege  that  his  ability  to  cast  out  demons 
was  derived  from  Satan,  our  Lord  said,  “But  if  I  cast  out 
devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
come  unto  you.”  Concurrent  with  this  utterance  of 
Christ  is  the  language  used  by  Peter  when,  in  addressing 
Cornelius  and  his  friends,  he  told  them  how  God  had 
“anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  power :  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all 
that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil ;  for  God  was  with  him.” 

4.  In  one  text  it  seems  to  be  taught  that  it  was  by 
virtue  of  the  Spirit’s  operation  that  Christ  offered  himself 
to  God  as  an  unblemished  victim.  The  text  alluded  to  is 
Heb.  9:14  which  runs  thus:  “How  much  more  shall  the 
blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit,  offered 
himself  without  spot  unto  God,  cleanse  (or  purge)  your 
conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God”? 

It  must  be  said  that  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
“the  eternal  Spirit,”  there  is  disagreement  among  ortho¬ 
dox  expositors ;  some  contending  that  it  denotes  the  divine 
naturo  of  Christ,  others,  among  whom  is  Calvin,  maintain¬ 
ing  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  meant,  and  that  the  drift  of 
the  passage  is  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was,  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  his  humiliation,  so  replenished  with  grace 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  the  sacrifice  rendered  was  with¬ 
out  flaw,  or  blemish.  This  second  view  seems  to  me  pre¬ 
ferable  on  the  ground  partly  that  to  an  ordinary  reader 
it  is  that  which  would  most  readily  occur,  and  partly 
because  it  accords  exactly  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
as  to  the  immediate  source  of  the  Saviour’s  equipment  for 
the  work  of  atonement.  In  Isa.  11 :2-5,  for  instance,  Mes¬ 
siah’s  qualifications  for  his  work  are  thus  set  forth,  “And 
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the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him,  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and 
might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the 
Lord ;  and  shall  make  him  of  quick  understanding  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.” 

5.  Even  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  Spirit  seems 
to  have  performed  an  important  part.  This  stupendous 
event  is,  indeed,  attributed  to  the  Father.  As  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  claims  of  the  divine  majesty,  it  pertained 
to  the  Father  to  justify  the  Son,  or  judicially  discharge 
and  also  accept  him,  on  the  ground  of  his  perfect  satis¬ 
faction  in  behalf  of  the  elect.  Acts  2 :24,  32,  33 ;  17 :31 ; 
Rom.  8:11;  Gal.  1:1;  Eph.  1:20;  1  Thess.  1:10.  This 
resurrection  is  attributable  to  the  Son,  who  by  his  obe¬ 
dience  unto  death,  had  won  the  right  to  it.  John  10:18. 
But  efficiently  it  belonged  to  the  Spirit  to  reanimate  the 
lifeless  body  of  the  Saviour  and  adorn  it  for  reunion 
with  the  soul  temporarily  separated  from  it.  This  is 
not  obscurely  taught  in  Rom.  8:11  “But  if  the  Spirit  of 
him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you, 
he  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken 
your  mortal  bodies  by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you.” 
It  is  the  same  almighty  agent  that  reunited  the  body  and 
soul  of  the  crucified  Saviour  who  shall  reanimate  the  dead 
bodies  of  his  saints.  I  feel  strongly  inclined  to  the  view 
that  the  following  texts  may  most  fitly  be  interpreted  as 
referring  to  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ.  Rom.  1:4;  1  Tim.  3:16,  1  Pet.  3:18-20. 

Objections  Considered. 

1.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  view  advocated  precludes 
the  idea  that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  co-operated  with 
his  human  nature  in  making  atonement  for  sinners.  If 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  efficient  agent  in  producing  and 
fostering  the  holiness  of  the  man,  Christ  Jesus,  and  in 
enabling  him  to  do  his  wonderful  works,  what  part  had 
the  divine  nature  in  achieving  our  redemption? 

Our  answer  briefly  is  as  follows : — 

A.  By  virtue  of  the  personal  union  constituted  between 
the  two  natures,  the  acts  and  sufferings  of  the  human 
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nature  were  those  of  a  divine  person,  and  acquired  sig¬ 
nificance  and  value  from  that  fact.  When  the  man  Christ 
Jesus  was  cricufied,  it  was  the  “Lord  of  glory”  that  was 
crucified.  1  Cor.  2:8.  The  blood  shed  on  Calvary  was 
the  blood  of  one  that  is  God.  Acts  20 :28. 

The  acts  and  experiences  of  either  nature  were  attri¬ 
butable  not  indeed  to  the  other  nature,  but  to  the  divine 
person,  comprehensive  of  both  natures.  In  the  mere 
matter  of  our  bodies,  there  is  nothing  nobler  than  that 
of  which  the  body  of  a  beast  consists;  but  the  human 
body  acquires  dignity  and  worth  because  of  its  intimate 
union  with  a  rational  soul.  This  may  serve  to  illustrate 
how  the  humanity,  which  was  indeed  in  itself  glorious, 
became  exalted  in  glory  because  of  its  close  relation  to 
the  Son  of  God.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  how  the  union  sub¬ 
sisting  between  the  human  and  the  divine  in  the  person 
of  Christ  lent  weight  and  worth  to  the  acts  and  sufferings 
of  his  humanity.  This,  then,  was  a  momentous  and  indis¬ 
pensable  contribution  which  was  rendered  by  the  divine 
nature  to  our  redemption. 

B.  The  Son  of  God  was  active  along  with  the  Father 
in  communicating  the  Holy  Spirit  copiously  to  the  human 
nature  in  which  our  redemption  was  wrought  out.  In  the 
economy  of  salvation,  the  Third  person  of  the  Godhead 
freely  carries  out  the  will  of  the  First  and  Second  per¬ 
sons.  He  is  said  to  be  “sent”  and  “given”  by  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  He  consents  to  become  in  some  sense  a 
servant,  or  an  agent,  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  other 
Persons.  If  we  may  so  say,  he  sovereignly  consents  to 
receive  a  commission  and  instructions  from  them.  Proof 
in  point  may  be  found  in  the  following  texts,  Ps.  51:11, 
12;  Isa.  42:1;  Ezek.  36:27;  37:14;  Zach.  12:10;  John 
3:34;  4:14  compared  with  7:38,  39;  14:16,  17,  26;  16:7, 
13-15;  20:22;  Acts  2:17,  18,  33;  5:32. 

Now  the  activity  of  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  was 
exercised  in  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  to  the  human 
nature  in  order  to  qualify  it  copiously  for  the  entire  work 
of  service  and  suffering  requisite  to  win  our  salvation. 
The  mighty  power  of  the  Son  of  God  sustained  through 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  man  Christ  Jesus  when 
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bearing  the  burden  of  our  guilt  and  obeying  the  law  in 
our  behalf.  Thus  the  view  we  advocate  finds  room  for 
those  texts  which  declare  so  clearly  the  important  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  reference  to  the  human  nature  of 
Christ,  and  for  those  which  teach  that  the  only  Redeemer 
of  God’s  elect  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  way  the 
two  extremes  are  avoided,  the  Nestorian  or  bi-personal 
doctrine  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Eutychian  or  mono- 
physite,  doctrine  on  the  other. 

2.  Some  may  object  that  the  view  is  a  novelty,  and 
that  in  a  matter  so  long  studied  by  the  Church,  a  novelty 
is  presumptively  wrong  and  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

In  reply  it  may  be  said  that  in  a  question  closely  scru¬ 
tinized  for  centuries,  we  should  be  slow  to  broach,  or 
accept,  a  novel  view.  Caution  in  such  a  case  is  wisdom. 
It  is  not  a  fact,  however,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  much 
research  in  bygone  ages  was  made  in  relation  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  we  have  been  considering;  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  may  be  said  that  the  opinion  we  have  been  offering  and 
urging  is  not  altogether  new.  More  than  200  years  ago 
it  was  advanced  and  advocated  by  one  who  has  been  justly 
styled,  “The  Prince  of  English  theologians,”  a  man  of  pro¬ 
found  learning,  great  mental  sagacity  and  deep  spiritual¬ 
ity,  John  Owen  (1616-1683).  In  his  masterly  treatise 
on  The  Holy  Spirit,  he  presents  with  hearty  approval  the 
view  which  has  now  been  submitted.  In  the  treatise, 
just  named  he  makes  this  summary  assertion,  “Now  all 
the  voluntary  communications  of  the  Divine  nature  to 
the  human  were  by  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

3.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  view  we  have  been  ex¬ 
plaining  and  advocating  is  a  mere  profitless  speculation. 
In  answer  we  would  say — 

A.  The  first  question  to  be  determined  is  whether  the 
view  given  has  the  warrant  of  Scripture.  Does  it  accord 
with  the  various  aspects  in  which  Christ  and  his  work 
are  exhibited  to  us  in  the  sacred  writings?  If  it  does, 
then  it  is  to  be  maintained  with  the  assurance  that  it  is 
of  greater  practical  value  than  falsehood,  or  ignorance, 
can  be;  for  all  Scripture  is  profitable  for  teaching. 

B.  It  may  be  of  practical  benefit  in  this  respect,  that 
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it  represents  Christ  as  achieving  our  redemption  through 
a  real,  and  not  merely  a  seeming  struggle.  The  opinion, 
or  at  least,  the  feeling  where  a  definite  opinion  has  never 
been  formed,  prevails  that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ 
flooded  with  energy  the  human  nature  rendering  its  action 
almost  mechanical.  The  effect  of  this  conception  is  to 
produce  a  diminished  sense  of  the  reality  of  our  Lord’s 
trials.  They  come  to  be  regarded  as  spectacular  ex¬ 
hibitions  rather  than  veritable  conflicts.  The  divinity 
virtually  absorbs  the  humanity;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
service  and  sufferings  of  Immanuel  begin  to  be  viewed 
as  only  apparent  tests  and  trials  of  his  humanity,  simply 
docetic. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  regard  the  human  nature  of 
our  Lord  as  dependent  on  the  supply  of  the  Spirit  from 
hour  to  hour,  and  this  supply,  again,  as  in  some  sense 
dependent  on  the  strenuous  effort  and  supplication  of  the 
burdened  humanity,  we  can  see  more  clearly  that  the 
Savior’s  trials  were  real  and  that  his  triumphs  were  the 
result  of  genuine  agonizings.  Thus  reciprocal  action  was 
kept  up  between  earth  and  heaven;  the  blessing  from 
above  being  given  in  response  to  the  struggle  below,  and 
this  blessing,  moreover,  issuing  in  further  struggles  and 
further  victories. 

C.  Furthermore,  the  view  given  helps  to  bring  Christ 
nearer  to  us  and  to  fit  him  better  to  be  an  example  to 
us ;  for  it  reveals  him  as  dependent  constantly  for  supplies 
of  grace  on  that  same  spirit  on  whom  we  are  taught  to 
depend,  and  as  winning  victories  by  faith,  just  as  we  are 
to  win  them.  To  some  it  may  seem  almost  irreverent  to 
speak  of  Christ  as  a  believer,  and  as  drawing  by  faith 
strength  for  his  work.  But  the  idea  is  not  foreign  to 
the  Scriptures.  For  instance  in  Heb.  2:13  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  saying,  ‘T  will  put  my  trust  in  him.”  He  was, 
indeed,  in  an  emphatic  sense  “The  father  of  the  faithful.” 
He  set  us  an  example  of  faith  as  well  as  of  love  and  of 
patience.  He  was  the  greatest  believer  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  He  trusted  God  when  all  was  gloom  around. 
In  that  noon  of  night,  when  the  doleful  cry  burst  from 
him,  “My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?” 
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his  faith  failed  not.  The  promise  of  being  upheld  having 
been  given  him,  he  cherished  full  confidence  in  the  promise 
of  God,  even  though  all  was  dark  around.  This  his  faith 
was  fostered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  in  virtue  of  it  he 
bore  the  unspeakable  ordeal  victoriously.  If,  then,  we 
regard  Christ  as  overcoming  by  faith  generated  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  by  a  direct  illapse  of 
power  from  the  divine  nature,  is  he  not  brought  nearer 
to  us  in  thought?  and  is  not  his  example  better  adapted 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  us  in  the  life  of  faith? 

4.  Some  may  think  that  the  view  we  have  presented 
yields  aid  and  comfort  to  those  critics  who  are  reckless 
enough  to  brush  aside  Christ’s  attestation  to  the  authen¬ 
ticity  and  genuineness  of  the  Old  Testament  under  the 
plea  that  as  a  part  of  his  humiliation  his  knowledge  was 
limited. 

In  reply,  I  would  say  in  brief  that  while  the  soul  of 
Christ  did  not  become  omniscient,  any  more  than  omni¬ 
potent,  or  omnipresent,  it  was  furnished  fully  with  all 
the  knowledge  requisite  to  qualify  him  to  be  the  infallible 
and  all-sufficient  prophet  of  the  Church.  The  guarantee 
of  his  perfect  qualification  to  teach  infallibly  is  well  de¬ 
clared  in  the  words  of  Isaiah  already  quoted,  “And  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him,  the  spirit  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might, 
the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord.” 


THE  UNREASONABLENESS  OF  DENYING  THE 
DEITY  OF  CHRIST 


* 

The  Person  of  Christ  has  long  been  a  theological  storm 
centre.  Was  Jesus  the  Son  of  God?  Neutrality  on  this 
great  question  is  impossible.  There  is  no  middle  ground. 
Belief  in  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  fundamental.  It  is  the 
heart  of  faith,  the  dynamic  of  power,  and  the  citadel  of 
Christianity.  To  deny  that  Christ  is  God's  Son  is  grossly 
to  dishonor  Him.  Let  Christians,  then,  stand  up  for  the 
Deity  of  Jesus  Christ  as  loyally  and  courageously  as  they 
defend  their  flag  and  the  reputation  of  their  loved  ones. 

To  deny  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  leads  to  three  unthink¬ 
able  conclusions. 

I 

If  Jesm  was  not  Divine,  then  we  are  forced  to  the  unthink- 
able  conclusion  that  the  falsest  Book  ever  written  has 
been  the  mightiest  force  for  good  in  all  the  world*s 
history. 

The  Scriptures  witness  throughout  to  the  Deity  of 
Christ.  The  Old  Testament  abounds  in  prophecies  of  a 
Coming  Messiah.  These  predictions  were  strikingly  ful- 
fllled  in  Christ.  Jesus  made  the  strongest  possible  claims 
to  Deity.  His  earthly  life  was  such  as  only  God  could 
live.  The  New  Testament  from  beginning  to  end  is  built 
upon  the  assumption  that  Christ  was  Divine.  The  cen¬ 
tral  theme  of  the  whole  Bible  is  that  Christ  came  as  God's 
Son  to  redeem  the  world. 

If  Christ  was  not  Divine,  then  the  whole  Bible  is  a  lie. 
The  patriarchs  were  deceived  by  phantom  hopes.  The 
Psalmist  was  the  victim  of  rosy  fancies.  The  prophets 
fooled  the  people  with  empty  promises.  Jesus  was  either 
an  imposter  or  a  lunatic.  His  Apostles  were  gullible 
simpletons.  The  early  church  was  built  upon  a  fraud. 
If  the  very  heart  of  the  Bible  thus  proves  false,  dare  we 

♦This  excellent  article  was  unsigned.  In  some  way  it  became 
separated  from  the  letter  accompanying  it  and  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  the  author  with  certainty.  If  he  will  kindly  send  his 
name,  due  acknowledgment  will  be  made  in  the  October  issue. 
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trust  any  of  it?  It  is  fit  only  for  the  rubbish  pile  of 
exploded  superstitions. 

But  even  if  we  do  throw  away  the  Bible  as  the  master 
falsehood  of  the  ages,  we  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  this 
Book  has  produced  the  greatest  harvests  of  good  in  all 
history.  It  has  transformed  millions  of  lives.  It  has 
opened  the  gates  of  immortality.  It  has  been  the  guiding 
light  of  civilization.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  that  is 
best  in  modern  life.  Both  individuals  and  nations  have 
prospered  to  the  degree  that  they  have  followed  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  this  Book.  To  say  that  such  streams  of  blessing 
have  been  fiowing  from  a  fountain  of  falsehood  is  absurd. 
Yet  this  conclusion  is  unavoidable  if  we  deny  that  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  God. 

II 

If  Jesus  was  not  Divine,  then  we  are  forced  to  the  unthink- 
able  conclusion  that  God  used  a  blasphemous  imposter 
to  give  the  world  its  highest  conceptions  of  God  and 
righteousness. 

Jesus  has  unquestionably  given  the  world  its  greatest 
religious  ideas.  His  life  was  a  revelation  of  perfect  wis¬ 
dom,  holiness  and  love.  From  Him  have  come  the  purest 
teachings  about  God  that  men  have  ever  heard.  They 
soar  inconceivably  higher  into  the  realms  of  truth  than 
the  loftiest  speculations  of  human  genius.  They  are  woven 
into  the  very  texture  of  all  subsequent  Christian  thinking. 

If  it  be  admitted,  as  it  must  be,  that  Jesus  has  given 
the  world  its  highest  conceptions  of  God,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  denied  that  He  was  Divine,  this  insistent 
question  arises.  Would  God  have  been  true  to  Himself 
if  He  had  made  such  a  blasphemous  imposter  His  chosen 
Representative  through  whom  to  reveal  Himself  to  men? 
We  know  from  our  Bible  reading  that  God’s  wrath  blazed 
forth  again  and  again  in  vengeance  upon  those  guilty  of 
irreverence  and  idolatry.  According  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  Jesus  claims  Deity  and  was  worshipped  as  God  by 
the  early  church.  Would  God  have  suffered  such  blas¬ 
phemy  and  idolatry — as  it  surely  was,  if  Christ  was  not 
what  He  claimed  to  be — ^to  go  unpunished  and  unrebuked? 
But  we  find  that  Jesus’  earthly  ministry  was  crowned 
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with  every  evidence  of  Divine  favor.  His  words  and 
deeds  proved  that  God  was  with  Him  in  an  absolutely 
unique  way.  Furthermore,  we  find  that  faith  in  Christ 
is  made  the  medium  for  the  transmission  of  Divine  grace 
into  the  lives  of  men.  Now  if  Jesus  was  not  Divine,  then 
He  was  the  Arch  traitor  against  God,  for  He  sought  for 
Himself  such  worship  and  allegiance  as  belong  to  God 
alone.  We  are  driven,  then,  to  the  utterly  absurd  con¬ 
clusion  that  God  did  everything  possible  to  assist  the 
Arch-rebel  against  Himself  and  to  enable  Him  to  win 
a  devoted  following  of  millions  of  souls.  As  well  might 
we  expect  a  king  knowingly  and  voluntarily  to  furnish  a 
rebel  leader  against  himself  with  funds  and  ammunition. 

There  arises  another  insistent  question.  Could  Jesus 
have  wrought  as  He  did  if  He  were  a  self-deluded  fool 
or  a  deceiver?  We  know  that  it  requires  mental  power 
of  an  unusual  order  to  generate  ideas  that  for  centuries 
are  potent  to  shape  the  thought  and  activity  of  men  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively.  Could  a  supreme  fool  have 
given  the  world  its  highest  wisdom?  Our  own  bitter 
experience  tells  us  only  too  plainly  how  effectively  in¬ 
sincerity  and  wilful  sin  lock  the  heart  against  God.  Is  it 
conceivable  that  if  Jesus’  whole  earthly  ministry  had  been 
based  upon  a  fraudulent  pretension  to  Deity,  He  could 
have  lived  in  such  rich  and  happy  fellowship  with  God? 
Insincerity  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  leak  out  and  weaken 
a  man’s  influence.  How  could  Jesus  have  persuasively 
moved  men  into  fellowship  with  the  very  God  against 
whom  His  whole  earthly  ministry  was  a  blasphemous  lie  ? 
And  to  imagine  so  stupendous  a  lie  gaining  ground  and 
heavenly  influence  for  nineteen  centuries  is  preposterous. 
In  a  word,  to  suppose  that  a  man  falsely  claiming  Deity 
could  be  the  strongest  power  ever  known  for  winning 
men  not  merely  to  Himself  but  to  the  very  God  against 
whom  He  was  the  Arch-conspirator  is  simply  unthinkable. 

Ill 

If  Jesus  was  not  Divine,  then  we  are  forced  to  the  unthink¬ 
able  conclusion  that  the  Christian  experience  of  the  cen¬ 
turies  must  be  rejected  as  empty  delusion. 

The  Christian  centuries  are  rich  in  testimony  to  the 
Deity  of  Christ.  Millions  have  believed  in  Jesus  as  the 
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Son  of  God  and  have  found  in  Him  satisfaction  for  the 
deepest  needs  of  their  souls.  Multitudes  today  know 
Christ  as  a  personal  Savior  and  Friend  and  would  be  will¬ 
ing,  if  need  be,  to  die  foi:  Him.  The  magnetic  power  of 
Jesus  over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men  is  absolutely  un¬ 
paralleled  in  history. 

But  if  Jesus  was  not  Divine,  then  these  millions  who 
have  believed  in  Him  have  been  either  fools  or  liars.  Are 
we  willing  to  make  this  terrible  and  sweeping  indictment? 
Let  us  see  what  it  involves.  We  are  in  duty  bound  to 
combat  falsehood;  we  must  be  the  opponents  of  error. 
The  champions  of  unwelcome  truth  are  better  than  the 
supporters  of  delightful  delusion.  This  is  impregnable 
Ethics.  If  those  who  believe  in  the  Deity  of  Christ  are 
wrong,  then  those  who  deny  it  are  right.  In  other  words, 
during  all  these  centuries  the  Christian  Church  has  been 
a  camp  of  error,  while  those  who  have  turned  their  backs 
on  the  Gospel  Message  have  been  on  the  side  of  truth. 
It  is  then  our  duty  to  throw  Christianity  overboard  with 
all  its  attendant  blessings,  as  an  outworn  superstition. 

We  cannot,  however,  destroy  the  fact  that  Christianity 
has  in  the  past  made  the  wealthiest  contributions  to  man¬ 
kind.  Christian  people  have  done  more  to  bless  and 
enlighten  the  world  than  have  all  the  forces  of  Paganism, 
infidelity,  and  materialism  combined.  Christians  have 
been  the  very  cream  of  society.  They  have  launched  the 
great  forward  movements  of  civilization.  Their  service 
has  been  the  very  flower  of  human  achievement.  Churches 
that  have  drifted  away  from  faith  in  the  Deity  of  Christ 
have  lost  power  to  win  men  for  God,  while  those  that  have 
held  most  fervently  to  the  doctrine  have  been  open  doors 
through  which  thousands  have  found  their  way  into  sav¬ 
ing  fellowship  with  God.  Assuredly  if  the  trustworthi¬ 
ness  of  a  belief  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits,  the  evidence 
would  seem  to  be  overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of  those 
who  hold  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God. 

Neither  can  we  destroy  the  certainty  of  our  own  Chris¬ 
tian  experience  without  overthrowing  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  all  certainty.  We  find  that  Jesus  Christ  meets  the 
deepest  wants  of  our  souls  as  only  God  can.  We  can  no 
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more  doubt  that  in  Him  we  find  spiritual  life  than  that  we 
live  by  breathing.  In  Him  our  souls  rise  to  their  best. 
His  presence  is  burningly  real  to  us.  We  pray  to  Jesus 
and  our  prayers  are  answered ;  and  we  know  that  if  Jesus 
were  not  the  Son  of  God,  God  would  not  answer  prayers 
addressed  to  Christ,  thus  aiding  us  in  self-deception.  If 
we  cannot  trust  our  experience  of  fellowship  with  the 
living  Christ,  we  might  as  well  distrust  all  personal  ex¬ 
perience. 

Conclusion. 

If  Jesus  was  not  Divine,  then  one  of  two  conclusions 
is  inevitable.  (1)  God  has  permitted  the  supreme  lie  of 
history  to  draw  the  world  to  Himself  and  to  nurture  the 
highest  type  of  goodness.  But  this  is  as  absurd  as  to  say 
that  men  are  nourished  by  deadly  poison.  (2)  Our  ideas 
of  God  and  goodness  are  directly  opposed  to  fact.  This 
would  be  to  enthrone  vice  and  encourage  devil  worship. 

If  we  cannot  subscribe  to  either  of  these  two  conclu¬ 
sions,  then  we  must  take  another  premise  and  confess 
that  the  Bible  and  Christian  experience  are  true,  and  that 
Jesus  Christ  is,  indeed,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God. 


THE  FINALITY  OF  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  CHRIST 
w.  T.  McConnell 

This  is  not  an  attempt  to  answer  the  modem  Docu¬ 
mentary  Critics  of  the  New  Testament,  who  not  only 
limit  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  His  biographers 
and  doctrinal  teachers,  but  also  reduce  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  to  a  crazy-patch  quilt  form,  but  rather  a  reply  to 
such  authors  as  Dr.  D.  W.  Forrest  who,  while  admitting 
Christ's  Divine  personality,  yet  limits  His  authority  as 
a  teacher  in  human  nature.  Paul  taught  that  the  mind 
of  the  Lord  was  not  revealed  by  the  spirit  of  the  world 
(Kosmos-world  system)  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  “For 
who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  that  he  might  in¬ 
struct  Him?  But  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ.”  How¬ 
ever,  the  scholastics  of  our  day  seek  to  apply  the  worldly 
wisdom  test — scientific  and  literary — ^to  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  and  by  it  to  interpret  and  explain  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit  in  His  teachings,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
every  effort  to  bring  the  teachings  of  Christ  within  the 
scope  of  human  science  has  only  issued  in  awakening 
doubts  in  anxious  hearts  of  the  authority  of  the  Christ 
whose  teachings  have  always  had  such  a  marvelous  power 
in  the  uplift  of  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world, 
who  have  been  brought  under  their  influence.  It  has  been 
truly  said,  “This  Christ,  whoever  He  is,  has  not  only 
originated  a  system,  but  has  put  Himself  into  it  as  its 
very  life  and  soul  and  power.  Other  men  have  established 
systems,  but  their  personal  force  has  not  gone  down  into 
them.  But  so  thoroughly,  so  absolutely  is  Christ  in  the 
Christian  system  that  it  may  be  truly  said  what  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  done  Christ  has  done ;  what  Christianity  pro¬ 
fesses  to  do  Christ  professes  to  do.  If  Christianity  reveals 
a  way,  Christ  is  the  way;  if  Christianity  teaches  tmth, 
Christ  is  the  truth;  if  Christianity  brings  life,  Christ  is 
the  life.”  Still,  notwithstanding  this,  the  scribes  of  our 
day,  like  the  scribes  of  His  day,  have  once  more  forced 
the  issue  between  Divine  authority  and  scholastic  author¬ 
ity.  We  recognize  the  difference  and  are  prepared  to  say 
with  His  contemporaries  of  old,  “He  does  not  teach  like 
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the  Scribes,  but  as  One  having  authority.”  “Never  man 
spake  like  this  man;”  and  our  endeavor  will  be  to  show 
that  His  authority  was  that  of  the  Messianic  prophet  of 
the  Lord  who  spake  only  the  mind  of  God,  who  Himself 
was  God,  and  in  the  human  nature  in  which  He  taught. 
He  was  qualified  of  God  by  an  immeasurable  enduement 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  all  His  teaching  was  inerrant 
and,  therefore,  was  infallible  and  absolutely  authoritative. 

The  authority  of  Christ  has  in  all  ages  been  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  the  Christian  church  as  final.  Even  this  is  con¬ 
ceded  by  many,  at  least,  who  would  determine  the  scope 
of  it  by  scientific  reasoning.  But  when  they  come  to 
define  what  they  mean  by  final,  it  is  not  absolute;  that 
is  to  say,  they  deny  that  Christ’s  allusions  to  certain 
books  and  authors  or  to  certain  personages  and  events 
are  authoritative  in  the  sense  that  they  are  a  guarantee 
of  historical  accuracy;  claiming  that,  although  He  men¬ 
tions  these  for  purpose  of  illustration  of  spiritual  truths, 
yet  He  did  not  know  it  as  historically  true  that  such 
authors  wrote  the  books,  that  such  persons  ever  lived, 
or  that  the  events  ever  transpired ;  but  simply  referred  to 
them  because  of  the  accepted  traditional  knowledge  of 
them  by  the  Jews  of  His  day ;  and  that  absolute  infallible 
knowledge  of  many  things  of  which  He  speaks  was  im¬ 
possible  to  Him  because  of  the  limitations  growing  out 
of  His  incarnation.  That  is  to  say.  He  could  only  teach 
as  a  man,  with  all  the  necessary  human  imperfections; 
and  that  Christ  held  opinions,  at  least  gave  expression 
to  opinions,  which  in  the  light  of  modern  scientific  criti¬ 
cism  turn  out  to  be  unscientific,  untrue;  and  that  it  is 
now  absolutely  necessary  to  relinquish  those  opinions, 
if  either  the  Jewish  or  the  Christian  faith  would  be  satis¬ 
factorily  defended.  But  if  it  be  true  that  by  holding  fast 
to  that  which  He  taught  we  are  imperiling  the  interests 
of  Christianity,  then  has  the  Christ  of  God  truly  become 
an  unsafe  and  unreliable  teacher ;  and  the  sooner  we  get 
rid  of  Him  the  better.  I  know  the  critics  try  to  evade 
this  issue  by  saying  that  He  is  safe  as  an  authority  in, 
and  was  qualified  for.  His  own  proper  work,  which  was 
religious  and  spiritual,  but  not  literary ;  and  that. 
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viewed  in  His  own  proper  sphere,  He  was  authori¬ 
tative,  but  that  in  questions  of  history,  of  scholarship 
and  criticism.  He  speaks  only  as  any  other  man,  so 
that  when  He  gave  utterance  to  opinions  or  his¬ 
torical  statements  which  are  now  regarded  as  inaccura¬ 
cies  or  popular  errors.  He  was  simply  accommodating 
Himself  to  the  current  opinion  or  belief,  and  that  His 
opinions  have  no  more  weight  than  those  of  any  other 
man;  that  “The  divine  nature  in  Jesus  was  dominated 
by  the  human  during  His  earthly  life,  and  therefore,  it 
is  unreasonable  to  believe  His  teaching  to  be  infallible.” 
But  let  us  not  forget  that  if  Christ’s  statements,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  about  the  authorship  of  certain  parts  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  give  a  measure  of  countenance  to  opinions  which 
are  now  standing  in  the  way  of  both  scholarship  and 
faith,  they  not  only  cannot  be  regarded  as  instances  of 
justifiable  accommodation,  but  also  make  it  impossible 
to  vindicate  His  absolute  truthfulness,  except  by  imputing 
to  Him  a  degree  of  ignorance  which  would  wholly  unfit 
Him  for  His  office  as  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  sent  to  reveal 
His  will  to  man,  and  a  permanent  teacher  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church.  To  admit  errancy  in  the  respect  claimed  by 
His  critics,  would  not  only  awaken  a  strong  suspicion 
of  errancy  in  all  His  teachings,  but  would  make  the  Lord’s 
Christ’s  teaching  as  absurd  and  unauthoritative  in  spir¬ 
itual  matters  as  is  that  of  the  most  radical  scientific  ra¬ 
tionalist  who  attempts  to  interpret  Christ  to  a  lost  world 
today.  For,  after  all,  the  question  of  His  authority  in¬ 
volves  the, whole  question  of  the  limitations  of  His  knowl¬ 
edge  in  what  may  be  called  the  scientific  sphere,  as 
opposed  to  the  religious.  We  admit  the  indisputable 
sphere  of  Christ’s  authority  is  that  of  faith  and  conduct, 
as  He  reveals  “What  man  is  to  believe  concerning  God, 
and  what  duty  God  requires  of  man.”  But  to  admit 
errancy  in  any  statement,  even  as  to  person  or  event  by 
which  He  would  illustrate  and  enforce  this  revelation, 
is  at  once  to  destroy  our  confidence  in  Him  as  an  infallible, 
safe  and  authoritative  teacher  in  the  things  themselves 
which  He  would  reveal  and  enforce.  If  He  is  the  supreme 
revealer  of  our  duty  to  God,  and  to  our  fellow  man,  and 
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of  human  destiny,  then  Himself  must  infallibly  know  the 
mind  of  God.  All  authority  in  heaven  and  earth  must 
be  given  to  Him  in  that  human  nature  in  which  He 
teaches,  and  if  all  authority,  then  authority  on  persons 
and  events  as  well  as  on  the  things  He  would  use  them 
to  illustrate  and  enforce. 

Dr.  Forrest  makes  this  statement,  “Now  it  has  been 
demonstrated  beyond  dispute  that  there  are  sayings  of 
our  Lord  which,  taken  literally,  seem  to  conflict  with 
established  results  of  Biblical  investigation,  and  that  His 
teaching  in  many  respects  is  colored  by  temporary  Jewish 
influences”;  and  when  challenged  that  this  being  true, 
then  Christ  is  not  a  flnal  deflnite  authority.  His  answer 
is,  “we  do  not  claim  that  Christ’s  word  is  final  in  all 
spheres,  but  we  do  claim  that  He  has  embodied  in  His 
Person,  and  in  the  principles  He  expounded,  the  final 
revelation  of  religious  truth  and  practice  of  what  is  to 
be  believed  concerning  God,  and  what  duty  God  requires 
of  man.”  But  why  should  he  claim  this  for  a  fallible 
teacher.  One  whose  word  is  not  final  in  all  spheres?  We 
admit  there  were  limitations  in  knowledge  in  His  human 
nature  admitted  by  Himself ;  for  example,  of  the  end  of 
the  age,  etc.,  but  these  were  things  of  which  He  was  not 
authorized  of  the  Father  to  speak,  because  they  were  of 
no  use  to  Him  either  by  way  of  spiritual  instruction,  or 
of  illumination  and  enforcement  of  the  same.  But  on  all 
points  on  which  He  did  speak  He  was  final  authority. 
It  may  also  be  freely  admitted  that  certain  parts  of  His 
teaching  had  reference  to  local  conditions  then  existing 
and  are  only  authoritative  in  their  application  to  similar 
conditions  today;  also,  that  some  of  His  teachings  were 
expressed  in  highly  imaginative  language  drawn  from 
forms  of  thought  prevalent  in  His  day,  and  that  here  it 
is  the  fact,  the  essential  truth  taught,  and  not  the  imagery 
that  bears  the  stamp  of  authority;  but  these  admissions 
in  no  wise  detract  from  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
Christ. 

This  now  leads  me  to  say  that  in  the  discussion  of  the 
finality  of  Christ’s  authority  we  should  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  authority  of  the  philosopher. 
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or  of  the  scientist,  but  of  the  prophet  of  the  Lord,  the 
divinely  appointed  One  to  reveal  God  to  man  in  human 
redemption ;  and  as  we  shall  attempt  to  show,  of  a  prophet 
so  endowed  with  wisdom,  and  so  endued  with  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  the  human  nature  in  which  He  taught,  as  to 
be  absolutely  inerrant  in  His  teaching.  This  enduement 
took  place  at  His  baptism  when  He  received  the  measure¬ 
less  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  3:31-34). 

Only  as  we  recognize  His  supreme  and  solitary  great¬ 
ness  in  His  human  nature  as  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  thus 
endowed  may  we  have  a  right  conception  of  Him  and  of 
His  authority.  It  was  exceedingly  interesting  to  find  that 
Dr.  Forrest  in  his  “The  Authority  of  Christ”  (Page  71, 
Chap.  II),  concedes  this  whole  truth,  even  though  he  does 
at  once  try  to  evade  the  issue  in  his  explanation  of  it. 
He  says,  “There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Christ  displays  at 
times  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  events  which  at  first  sight 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  through  ordinary  human  chan¬ 
nels.  But  this  is  a  characteristic  which  always  marks 
prophetic  vision.”  And  then  a  little  farther  on  he  adds, 
“A  hundred  passages  in  the  gospels  prove  that  our  Lord 
had  this  interpretative  insight  in  an  unequalled  degree.” 
And  when  endeavoring  to  describe  the  conditions  of 
Christ’s  miraculous  authority.  Himself  calling  the  dead 
to  life,  he  says,  “Hence  while  the  prerogative  of  power 
which  He  possessed  reveals  the  unexplored  truth  of  human 
nature,  whose  relation  is  perfected  with  God,  and  thus 
belongs  to  humanity  in  its  truly  normal  or  ideal  state,  yet 
the  fact  that  His  human  nature  alone  was  normal  in 
an  otherwise  abnormal  race,  argues  in  Him  a  special  inter¬ 
position  of  God,  and  the  presence  of  the  divine  in  a 
supreme  and  transcendent  sense.”  The  shame  of  it,  to 
admit  all  this  and  not  be  able  to  see  the  secret  of  it  all 
in  the  measureless  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  that  nature ! 
Recognize  this  qualification  and  we  understand  what  He 
meant  when  He  said,  “The  words  which  I  speak  unto  you 
are  not  Mine,  but  the  Father’s  that  sent  Me.”  And,  “As 
My  Father  hath  taught  Me  I  speak  these  things.”  “For 
I  have  not  spoken  of  Myself  but  the  Father  which  sent 
Me,  He  gave  Me  a  commandment,  what  I  should  say 
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and  what  I  should  speak,  and  I  know  that  His  command¬ 
ment  is  life  everlasting;  whatsoever  I  speak,  therefore, 
even  as  the  Father  said  unto  Me,  so  I  speak.”  “For  He 
whom  God  hath  sent  speaketh  the  words  of  God” 

Back  of  what  He  says  is  what  He  is;  and  in  human 
nature  what  He  is  must  be  endowed  in  that  nature  so 
that  it  not  only  witnesses  to  what  He  is,  but  gives  author¬ 
ity  to  what  He  says.  Hence  in  His  incarnation,  with  all 
its  limitations  discovered  by  literary  and  scientific  criti¬ 
cism,  He  could  say,  “He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen 
the  Father.” 

Let  us  now  see  how  we  are  borne  out  in  our  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Him  as  an  infallible  teacher  thus  qualified.  We 
start  with  the  title  itself — “The  Christ,”  for  Christ  is  not 
His  name,  or  even  a  part  of  His  name  as  Peter  is  a  part 
of  Simon  Peter.  It  is  His  official  title.  Jesus  is  His 
proper  name.  If  therefore  “Christ”  belonged  to  Him, 
if  He  had  any  right  to  it  at  all,  that  of  itself  is  a  very 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  His  divine  authority;  for 
the  Christ  was  the  anointed  prophet  of  the  Lord, — an 
authoritative  teacher  sent  from  God,  appointed  of  God 
officially  and  authoritatively  to  represent  God.  And  such 
He  claimed  to  be  when  He  said  He  only  spake  by  the 
command  of  the  Father.  Six  times  in  John  17  He  asserts 
that  God  sent  Him.  If  He  was  the  Christ,  then,  as  the 
word  means.  He  was  the  Anointed  of  God  to  whom  all  law 
and  prophecy  alike  pointed.  So  that  when  Paul  asserted 
(Acts  17 :3)  “This  Jesus  whom  I  preach  unto  you  is  the 
Christ  (not  simply  “Christ”  as  in  the  A.  V.),  he  meant 
to  say  He  was  the  Messiah  of  promise, — God’s  officially 
anointed  One.  So  likewise  when  Jesus  Himself  asked 
His  disciples,  “What  think  ye  of  the  Christ,  Whose  Son 
is  He?”  He  did  not  mean  what  think  ye  of  me,  or,  of  my 
descent,  but  what  think  ye  of  the  Christ,  the  Messiah, 
the  anointed  One,  and  especially  of  His  paternity.  For 
if  He  was  not  only  God’s  officially  anointed  One,  but  also 
God’s  own  proper  Son,  as  Peter’s  answer  declared  Him 
to  be,  then  the  whole  matter  of  the  authority  of  His  mis¬ 
sion  and  ministry  is  established.  For  the  Divine  Son 
would  not  appear  even  in  a  distinctly  human  nature  as 
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a  teacher  from  God  except  under  qualifications  which 
would  render  Him  inerrant  and  absolutely  authoritative. 
The  scholarship  of  our  day  can  no  more  evade  this  chal¬ 
lenge  of  Jesus,  than  could  that  of  His  own  day.  His  teach¬ 
ing,  His  whole  ministry,  the  salvation  of  a  lost  race,  de¬ 
pended  not  only  on  what  He  was,  but  also  on  who  He  was. 
With  Ritschl  they  may  try  to  evade  the  question,  but  an 
undefined  Christ  is  no  Christ  at  all  even  to  the  man  of 
science,  and  a  Christ  that  is  not  God  has  no  saving  power 
over  the  millions  of  humanity;  for  they  also  are  men. 
“Like  a  beautiful  dream  when  one  awakes,  the  merely 
human  Christ  fades  away  amid  the  grime  and  heat,  the 
struggles  for  the  lead,  the  infinite  wickedness,  the  sor¬ 
rows  and  disappointments  of  a  disillusioned  life.  Low 
views  of  Christ  give  no  inspiration  to  spiritual  quick- 
enings;  from  them  come  to  the  jaded  millions  no  trans¬ 
forming  power“  (Dr.  Cooke).  By  an  inevitable  law 
all  theories  of  Christ  which  make  Him  less  than  God, 
and  less  endowed  in  His  human  nature  by  the  abso¬ 
lute  fulness  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  lead  at  last  to 
a  denial  of  infallible  authority.  Hence,  deny  His  own 
claim  to  be  the  Divine  Messiah  in  the  sense  that  He  was 
God’s  own  proper  Son,  and  you  have  taken  from  the 
Person  of  Jesus  everything  that  was  attached  to  Him  by 
prophet  and  evangelist  and  forerunner.  “The  pomp  of 
royal  lineage  and  fulfilled  prediction,  the  prerogative  of 
King,  of  Priest,  of  Judge,  the  advent  with  the  retinue 
of  angels  on  the  clouds  of  heaven,  become  merely  men 
deforming  investitures,  misplaced  like  court  dresses  on 
the  spirits  of  the  just;  and  He  is  simply  the  divine  flower 
of  humanity  blossoming  after  ages  of  spiritual  growth — 
the  realized  possibility  of  life  in  God.”  Take  from  His 
human  nature  the  absolute  untrammelled  fulness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  you  rob  Him  of  all  the  glory  of  an  in¬ 
fallible  teacher,  and  world  Saviour. 

We  go  back  into  sacred  history  to  find  that  anointing 
was,  from  a  very  early  age,  the  divinely  appointed  emblem 
of  consecration,  or  the  setting  apart  to  a  particular,  espe¬ 
cially  to  a  religious  purpose.  One  can  follow  this  through 
the  Old  Testament  economy  under  which  High  Priest, 
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Priests,  and  Kings  were  regularly  set  apart  to  their  sev¬ 
eral  oflfices  (both  of  which,  strictly  speaking,  were  sacred 
ones)  by  the  ceremony  of  anointing,  and  that  the  prophets 
also  were  occasionally  designated  by  this  same  sacred 
rite.  This  will  be  admitted  by  all.  The  force  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  from  it  in  our  present  contention  is  this.  If  Jesus 
was  the  Christ,  the  Messiah,  the  anointed  of  God,  as  He 
claimed  to  be,  and  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  had  said  (61:1) 
He  should  be,  and,  as  He  claimed,  the  prophecy  had  found 
fulfilment  in  Himself  (Luke  4:18,  19),  then  He  was  God’s 
own  One  set  apart  to  the  prophetic  office,  and  spoke  the 
words  of  God  Who  had  sent  Him.  And  if  in  fulfilment 
of  His  mission  He  claimed  to  be  possessed  of  Deity, — 
God’s  own  proper  Son,  and  in  His  incarnation  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  absolute  fulness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
making  such  claim  still  met  the  Divine  approval,  then 
beyond  all  controversy  His  authority  was  absolute  and 
infallible,  and  His  teachings  inerrant.  It  was  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  angels  who  heralded  His  birth,  that  He  was 
“Christ  the  Lord.”  The  devout  Simeon’s  testimony  was 
that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him  and  revealed 
to  him  that  he  should  not  see  death  until  he  had  seen  the 
Lord’s  Christ,  and  that  in  the  Spirit  he  came  into  the 
temple  upon  the  presentation  of  the  child  Jesus,  and  then 
the  Lord’s  promise  was  fulfilled  and  he  was  ready  to 
depart,  for  he  had  seen  the  Lord’s  Anointed.  John  the 
Baptist’s  testimony  was  that  God  had  sent  him  to  baptize 
with  water  and  had  said  unto  him,  “Upon  whomsoever 
thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending  and  abiding  upon 
Him,  the  same  is  He  who  baptiseth  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  I  have  seen  and  borne  witness  that  this  is  the  Son 
of  God.”  Peter  testified  of  Him  in  his  discourse  in  the 
house  of  Cornelius  (Acts  10:36)  “Preaching  good  tidings 
of  peace  by  Jesus  Christ  (He  is  Lord  of  all),”  and  de¬ 
clared — vs.  38 — that  His  anointing  for  His  mission  was 
“with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  power;”  and,  if  so,  must 
have  been  with  absolute  authority.  Luke  testifies  that  the 
Holy  One  to  be  born  of  Mary  should  be  called  “The  Son 
of  God.”  Matthew  3:16-17,  Mark  1:10,  and  John  1:32, 
each  tell  us  that  the  anointing  by  the  Holy  Spirit  took 
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place  at  His  baptism,  which  was  His  setting  apart  to  the 
work  the  Father  had  given  Him  to  do ;  and  John  (3 :34) 
states  the  completeness  of  the  anointing,  with  the  result, 
“For  He  whom  God  hath  sent  speaketh  the  words  of  God; 
for  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure  unto  Him.” 
And  then  note  the  significant  words  of  the  next  verse, 
“For  the  Father  loveth  the  Son  and  hath  given  all  things 
into  His  hands.” 

Now  if  that  was  true.  He  the  Son  of  God,  and  Son  of 
man,  thus  endowed  with  the  absolute  infallible  authority 
of  the  Father,  Himself  must  have  been  an  infallible  and 
inerrant  teacher ;  and  it  would  seem  no  less  blasphemous 
to  assert  the  possibility  of  errancy  in  His  teaching  than 
of  the  Father  Himself.  “He  that  honors  not  the  Son, 
honors  not  the  Father  that  sent  Him.”  Godet  truly  says 
in  his  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John  (Vol.  I,  p.  320) 
“From  the  time  of  the  baptism  the  Spirit  becomes  the 
principle  of  His  psychical  and  physical  activity  of  His 
whole  personal  life.  .  .  .  The  baptism,  therefore,  con¬ 
stitutes  in  His  interior  life  as  decisive  a  crisis  as  does 
the  ascension  in  His  external  state.  The  ‘open  heaven* 
represents  His  initiation  into  the  consciousness  of  God 
and  of  His  designs.  The  voice,  ‘Thou  art  My  Son*  indi¬ 
cates  the  revelation  to  His  inmost  consciousness  of  His 
personal  relation  with  God,  of  His  eternal  dignity  as  Son, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  the  boundlessness  of  divine  love 
toward  Him,  and  toward  humanity  on  which  such  a  gift 
was  bestowed.  He  fully  apprehends  the  name  of  Father 
as  applied  to  God,  and  can  proclaim  it  to  the  world.  The 
Holy  Spirit  becomes  His  personal  life,  makes  Him  the 
principle  and  source  of  life  for  all  men.**  And  he  might 
have  added,  the  teacher  of  men  who  is  of  infallible  and 
absolute  authority.  And  why  not?  For  it  would  only 
be  in  keeping  with  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (11:1,  2)  con¬ 
cerning  Him,  “And  there  shall  come  forth  a  shoot  of  the 
stock  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  out  of  his  roots  shall  bear 
fruit.  And  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  shall  rest  upon  Him, 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of 
counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear 
of  Jehovah.**  This  was  further  manifested  in  that  He 
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never  did  anything,  nor  taught  anything,  in  His  human 
nature  which  was  not  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Luke  tells  us  (4:1)  that  “Being  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit” 
He  went  forth  to  defeat  the  devil  in  the  temptations  of 
the  wilderness;  and  in  verse  14  he  tells  us  that  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  same  Spirit  that  He  went  forth  to  teach 
in  Galilee;  and  in  verse  18  Himself  claims  it  was  all  in 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  made  by  Isaiah  (61:1)  that 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  He  should  be  anointed  for  His  mission. 

Establish  His  divine  Messiahship  and  you  establish  His 
authority;  establish  His  Deity,  which  He  claimed  for 
Himself  (John  5:17),  and  for  which  claim  the  Jews 
sought  to  put  Him  to  death  (Jno.  5:18),  and  you  have 
established  a  necessity  for  a  full  and  complete  equipment 
to  be  a  teacher  of  absolute  infallible  authority.  His  Deity 
is  established  beyond  controversy,  except  by  a  positive 
denial  of  Scripture,  by  six  lines  of  argument,  which  we 
can  only  take  space  to  indicate. 

I.  The  Scriptures  assert  that  He  is  from  eternity  be¬ 
gotten  of  the  Father  in  a  manner  no  mere  creature  is: 
Psa.  2:7,  Jno.  1:14;  8:42;  that  He  is  equal  to  Him  as  a 
Person:  Zech.  13:7 ;  Phil.  2:6,  7 ;  and  is  one  with  Him  in 
essence:  Jno.  10:36;  I  Jno.  5:20. 

II.  Names  and  titles  proper  only  to  God  are  ascribed 
ta  Him,  as  Jehovah:  Jer.  23:6;  33:16;  Isa.  45:23-25; 
cf.  Rom.  14:10-12;  Isa.  40:3;  cf.  Luke  1:26;  3:4;  Isa. 
6:1,  9,  10;  cf.  Jno.  12;  40,  41. 

III.  He  is  called  God,  Matt.  1:23;  Jno.  1:1;  20:28; 
I  Tim.  3:16;  II  Pet.  1:1;  The  true  God,  I  Jno.  5:20,  21; 
The  great  and  mighty  God,  Tit.  2:13;  Isa.  9:6;  The  only 
wise  God,  Jude  24:25;  Rom.  16:27;  I  Tim.  1:16,  17; 
The  God  of  glory.  Acts  7 :2;  The  only  God,  Isa.  45:15-23, 
cf.  Rom.  14:11;  God  blessed  forever,  Rom.  9:5;  The  Lord 
of  Hosts,  Isa.  8:13,  14,  cf.  I  Pet.  2:6-8;  Psa.  118:22, 

'  cf.  Matt.  21:42;  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings.  Rev. 
17:14;  19:13-16,  cf.  I  Tim.  6:14,  15;  The  First  and  the 
Last,  Rev.  1:17,  18;  2:8,  cf.  Isa.  41:4;  44:6. 

IV.  Divine  attributes  are  ascribed  to  Him;  as  Omni¬ 
science,  Col.  2 :3 ;  Rev.  2 :23 ;  Jno.  21 :17 ;  2 :24,  25 ;  16 :30 ; 
Omnipresence,  Matt.  18:20;  28:20;  Col.  1:17;  Heb.  1:3; 
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Almighty  power,  Phil.  3:21;  Rev.  1:8;  Eternal  existence, 
Rev.  1 :11, 17, 18 ;  Jno.  1:1;  Unchangeableness,  Heb.  1 :12 ; 
13:8. 

V.  Divine  works  of  Creation,  Providence  and  Redemp¬ 
tion  are  ascribed  to  Him,  Jno.  1:1-4;  Col.  1:16,  17; 
I  Cor.  8:6;  Eph.  3:9;  Heb.  1:3;  Acts  20:28. 

VI.  He  is  presented  as  the  object  of  religious  worship, 
without  any  limitation,  as  in  baptism,  and  by  faith, 
prayer,  praise  and  vows.  Matt.  28:19;  Jno.  5:23;  14:1; 
20:28;  Heb.  1:6;  Phil.  2:9-11. 

As  one  has  said,  “The  whole  life  of  a  real  teacher 
teaches.”  The  teaching  of  Jesus  is  not  alone  the  words 
which  He  spake,  it  is  also  the  deeds  which  He  did,  and 
the  example  of  His  life;  so  that  He  who  manifested  His 
divine  power  by  removing  moral  disease  as  well  as  healing 
physical  disease;  by  opening  the  spirit  of  man  to  the 
eternal  truths  and  beauties  of  God  and  His  universe,  as 
well  as  restoring  physical  sight  and  hearing;  by  giving 
spiritual  sustenance,  that  righteousness  which  the  hunger¬ 
ing  soul  craves,  as  well  as  supplying  the  physical  necessi¬ 
ties  of  man;  by  soothing  the  troubled  heart,  as  well  as 
quieting  the  raging  waves  of  the  sea;  by  renewing  the 
moral  and  spiritual  being,  as  well  as  restoring  the  dead 
to  life.  He  was  the  accredited  Messenger  of  the  Most  High. 
And  “One  attestation  of  the  truth  of  His  utterances  is  the 
beauty  of  the  life  which  shows  that  truth  in  concrete 
realization.”  He  was,  and  is,  the  great  authoritative  re¬ 
ligious  Teacher  whose  coming  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  cen¬ 
turies,  and  who  embodied  His  words  in  His  acts,  and 
illustrated  them  in  His  character.  He  knew  that  He  and 
He  alone  stood  in  a  relation  of  perfect  Sonship  to  the 
Father;  that  in  Him  alone  was  manifested  the  Father’s 
ideal  of  humanity,  and  the  Father’s  purpose  of  grace 
towards  the  sinful,  and  that  thus  through  Him  alone 
could  men  in  any  age  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Father, 
and  to  true  and  full  communion  with  Him.  He  speaks, 
therefore,  not  as  a  teacher  who  merely  reveals  truth 
about  God,  but  as  Himself  the  embodiment  of  God’s  life 
in  humanity,  and  the  guarantor  of  His  presence  and 
power.  In  Him  God  verifies  Himself  to  us  as  Father  and 
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Redeemer.  This  consciousness  of  His  centrality  for  the 
whole  human  race  as  the  one  perfect  Son  and  mediator 
of  the  divine  life,  so  identifies  Him  with  God  that  He  felt 
Himself  warranted  to  say  not  only,  “He  that  hath  seen 
Me  hath  seen  the  Father,”  but  also,  “I  and  the  Father 
are  One.” 

Truly  He  is  the  Christ,  God’s  infallible  Teacher,  before 
whom  the  heart  cries,  “My  Lord  and  my  God.”  The 
Christ  of  promise,  the  Christ  of  fulfillment,  the  Christ 
of  God,  the  Christ  of  Mary,  the  Christ  of  life,  the  Christ 
of  Calvary.  There  is  but  One — CHRIST  crucified.  All 
the  gathered  might  of  the  infinite  God  is  in  that  Word. 


THE  CREED  AND  THE  CHRIST 
CHRISTOPHER  G.  HAZARD,  D.D. 

CATSKILL,  NEW  YORK 

It  is  written  that  all  things  were  made  through  that 
eternal  Word  who  became  the  Christ  of  God,  and  that 
in  Him  all  things  consist,  or,  in  other  words,  hold  together. 
Thus  the  universe  declares  the  glory  and  the  complexity 
of  Christ  and  raises  the  questions  of  creation  and  con¬ 
sistency.  We  are  led  to  ask  what  is  the  true  nature  of 
things  and  how  do  they  consist  in  Christ,  finding  creation 
both  a  revelation  and  an  enigma.  Innumerable  patent 
facts  involve  underlying  and  coherent  principles  and  in¬ 
vite  philosophy  to  discover  and  record  them.  This  is  true 
in  two  worlds:  the  world  of  science  and  the  world  of 
religion. 

The  two  inquiries,  what  truth  is  and  how  truths  agree 
together,  originate  Christian  creeds.  A  creed  is  what 
the  mind  makes  of  truth  in  its  endeavor  to  find  and  state 
a  complete  and  harmonious  understanding  of  it.  It  is  the 
product  of  a  mind  that  feels  that  it  needs  and  must  formu¬ 
late  a  law  of  thought.  It  is  a  statement  of  belief  that 
results  from  the  constant  effort  of  the  mind  to  discover 
and  relate  to  each  other  the  basic  truths  of  religion.  We 
organize  truth  as  we  do  action ;  our  thought  as  our  work. 
Eagerly  as  men  search  for  knowledge  they  strive  for 
system.  Comprehensiveness  is  each  thinker’s  dream,  and 
coherency  his  aim. 

The  mind  of  our  day  is  not  favorable  to  the  creeds  of 
Christendom.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  joy  in  the  world 
over  the  idea  that  they  are  “crumbling.”  Theology  is 
now  regarded  very  generally  as  the  product  of  the  theoriz¬ 
ings  of  an  unpractical  and  outgrown  age.  It  has  been 
largely  superseded  by  sociology.  The  study  of  the  love 
of  God  has  given  place  to  the  study  of  the  love  of  men. 
There  is  a  prevailing  contempt  for  revealed  truth  that 
is  a  following  of  the  way  of  Cain ;  for  it  assumes  a  son- 
ship  to  God  and  a  brotherhood  of  man  which  do  not  exist, 
and  which  can  come  to  be  only  by  submission  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Evolutionary  doctrine 
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can  indulge  sin  and  still  feel  that  it  is  progressing.  Not 
so  Scripture  doctrine.  The  difference  explains  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  one  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  other.  So 
it  is  that  theology  is  unfashionable.  Thus  is  the  Church 
tempted  to  abandon  her  teaching  function.  Here  is  the 
explanation  of  the  decline  and  even  the  degeneration  of 
the  religious  press.  The  public  weariness  of  religious 
creeds  has  been  well  expressed  by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox, 
in  her  verse: — 

“So  many  Gods,  so  many  creeds. 

So  many  paths  that  wind  and  wind! 

While  just  the  art  of  being  kind 
Is  all  this  sad  world  needs.” 

An  illustration  of  this  view  was  furnished  in  the  case 
of  the  minister  who  sought  to  impress  upon  his  young 
daughter  the  value  of  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism. 
He  gave  her  five  dollars  upon  her  agreement  to  commit 
that  document  to  memory.  After  a  few  months  the  stu¬ 
dent  came  to  her  father  with  a  relieved  air,  saying,  “Here, 
father,  here  is  two  fifty.  I’ve  learned  half  of  it!”  It  is 
not  generally  conceded  that  the  way  to  learn  “the  art  of 
being  kind”  lies  through  creed  and  catechism. 

And  yet,  despite  the  neglect  and  scorn  of  men,  creeds 
are  useful  things,  so  much  so  that  every  man  has  one; 
and  the  man  who  attacks  one  creed  always  proposes  an¬ 
other.  Creeds  are  not  peculiar  to  religion.  The  man  who 
does  not  believe  in  creeds  always  begins  his  creed  recital 
by  saying  so.  Every  man  puts  his  theory  of  life  into 
terms.  Every  cult  has  its  appropriate  lingo.  All  fads 
are  labeled.  When  we  hear  a  man  state  that  his  con¬ 
science  is  his  God,  we  know  that  he  declares  that  he  is 
governed  by  a  decalogue  of  his  own  make,  a  set  of  un¬ 
corrected  opinions  that  constitutes  his  catechism.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  man  so  dead  as  to  be  unable  to 
announce  his  dogmatism  with  an  “I  believe”  or  an  “I  don’t 
believe,”  an  apostle’s  creed  or  an  agnostic’s.  Even  amid 
the  disappointments  of  creed-making,  and  after  our  re¬ 
actions  towards  the  simplicity  that  is  in  life  and  in  Christ, 
we  have  felt  compelled  to  return  to  our  labors  upon  a  per¬ 
fect  system  of  thought  by  a  conviction  that  complexity 
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cannot  be  sacrificed  to  simplicity.  It  does  not  make  Chris¬ 
tianity  wider  to  limit  the  scope  of  its  thought.  Had  not 
Paul  claimed  the  whole  field  of  thought  for  it,  objectors 
would  have  denounced  its  childishness  and  insufficiency. 
And  so,  after  we  throw  away  our  creeds  we  go  and  pick 
them  up  again  and  renew  our  cogitations. 

For  a  creed  is  a  necessary  thing.  It  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
fess  faith  in  order  to  support  life.  Religion  without  form 
is  void,  and  without  wise  restraint  and  direction  it 
branches  off  into  unbalanced  growth,  or  into  strong  delu¬ 
sion  and  wild  fanaticism.  Very  real  and  very  dreadful 
errors  are  abroad,  and  the  steady  light  of  the  Christian 
confessions,  shining  above  the  tumultuous  and  wandering 
waves  of  human  thought,  has  guided  many  a  doctrine- 
driven  sailor  past  the  rocks  of  spiritual  shipwreck  and  to 
an  anchorage  in  the  truth  of  Christ.  A  disciple  must  set 
out  with  one  idea,  but  a  teacher  must  begin  with  a  work¬ 
ing  creed.  Rules  of  thought  are  the  tools  of  the  school¬ 
master.  They  perform  a  rudimentary  and  temporary, 
but  a  real  and  valuable  service  in  religious  education. 
The  active  life  and  the  contemplative  life  are  sisters,  each 
can  supplement  the  other,  but  each  must  form  a  scheme 
of  thought  in  order  to  have  a  scheme  of  life.  It  is  this 
truth  of  thought  as  a  feeder  of  life  that  has  made  creed 
seem  so  supremely  important.  Why  does  heresy  seem  so 
much  worse  than  sin?  Why  does  a  transgression  of  the 
law  of  thought  appear  so  much  more  grave  than  a  breach 
of  the  law  of  action?  Because  creed  is  regarded  as  the 
tree,  and  action  as  the  fruit  of  it,  and  it  is  felt  that  there 
is  hope  of  better  product  while  the  tree  remains  good, 
but  none  if  life  is  poisoned  at  its  source.  It  is  wholesome 
to  hear  a  Scotch  boy  recite  his  catechism,  and  there  is 
more  promise  in  a  gospel  ministry  that  begins  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  creeds  of  Christendom  than  there  is  in 
one  that  starts  with  a  denial  of  them.  We  believe  in  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church  because  we  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  we  have  hope  for  that  Church  when  we  hear 
a  man  say  so.  We  need  the  credal  statement  to  support 
the  hope. 

But,  however  useful  and  necessary  a  creed  may  be,  it 
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is  always  an  imperfect  thing.  Like  the  law  of  Moses,  it 
makes  nothing  perfect  but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better 
hope.  For  it  is  ever,  like  that  law,  pointing  to  a  consum¬ 
mation.  A  Christian  creed  is  only  a  guide  to  Christ,  a 
crutch  to  support  imperfection  on  its  way  to  perfection. 
It  is  not  a  thing  to  rest  in  or  with  finality  to  rest  upon. 
Christianity  is  not  “creedism.”  To  rest  in  a  creed  will 
provide,  as  did  the  ancient  resting  in  the  Jewish  law,  a 
yoke  of  bondage,  rather  than  a  way  to  freedom.  It  will 
fetter  the  mind,  but  not  free  it.  It  will  shut  the  ears 
instead  of  opening  them.  It  will  define  too  far  and  con¬ 
clude  too  soon,  forgetting  that  even  Paul  knew  in  part  and 
prophesied  in  part.  Of  making  many  creeds  there  is  no 
end,  but  that  there  is  no  perfect  creed  in  the  world  is 
simply  a  fact.  There  is  not  even  a  creed  upon  which  all 
Christians  can  agree.  These  things  are  true  after  all 
the  centuries  of  laborious  thought  because  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  that  are  upon  the  case.  We  are  limited  in  creed 
making  by  our  ignorance.  We  know  in^-^part.  The  finite 
mind  cannot  comprehend  the  infinite  mind  and  map  out  its 
thoughts,  or  know  the  end  from  the  beginning;  therefore 
there  cannot  be  a  complete  and  final  religious  creed  upon 
earth.  Again,  a  reason  for  our  limited  agreement  lies  in 
the  inability  of  men  at  different  stages  of  development  to 
think  alike.  No  one  who  is  progressing  can  maintain  the 
same  viewpoint.  Those  who  are  apart  cannot  see  to¬ 
gether.  Hence  in  the  Church  we  have  the  same  variety 
of  views  that  appears  among  the  saints  in  the  Bible. 
Even  such  truth  and  fulness  of  systematic  thought  as 
we  can  attain  unto  and  such  agreement  as  we  can  reach 
in  the  Church  are  liable  to  bear  another  mark  of  imper¬ 
fection,  the  mark  of  the  arrested  development  before  re¬ 
ferred  to.  A  common  creed  is  likely  to  be  held  in  the 
letter  rather  than  in  the  spirit,  to  be  written  upon  tables 
of  stone  rather  than  upon  loving  hearts,  a  sad  nullifica¬ 
tion  of  it.  Better  an  anarchy  of  individualism  in  inter¬ 
pretation  than  a  superstitious  uniformity  of  belief.  Bet¬ 
ter  a  creedless  heart  than  a  heartless  creed.  Truth  is 
nothing  when  it  is  apart  from  life.  Wherefore,  what¬ 
ever  uniformity  of  expression  of  faith  may  be  essential 
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to  denominational  orthodoxy,  we  must  concede  to  the 
Church  universal  great  variety  of  statement  and  progres¬ 
siveness  of  interpretation  in  the  matter  of  creed.  We 
must  regard  the  principles  of  doctrine  that  are  well  set¬ 
tled  in  the  denominational  mind  as  also  subject  to  end¬ 
lessly  progressive  applications,  and  we  must,  even  with 
regard  to  our  denominational  standards,  allow  for  the 
temporary,  changeable,  inconclusive  character  of  inter¬ 
pretations  of  them.  Creeds  must  grow,  and  we  must  not 
stunt  them;  for  a  dwarfed  creed  will  mean  a  dwarfed 
Church.  It  will  signify  a  cramped  and  unprogressive 
mind.  We  must  beware  of  perverted  creeds.  It  has  been 
said  that  they  gender  bondage  instead  of  progress  and 
become  footbinders  instead  of  helpers  of  progress.  Cursed 
with  the  leaven  of  their  own  ideas  and  inventions,  the 
creeds  of  the  Pharisees  and  those  of  the  Sadducees  were 
both  to  be  avoided.  Both  of  them  were  wrong,  the  legalist 
and  the  liberalist  were  both  extremely  legal  and  literal. 
Neither  one  discerned  how  largely  he  was  substituting  his 
own  doctrine  for  God’s  doctrine.  The  attempt  to  find  life 
in  a  creed  instead  of  by  means  of  it,  the  mistaking  of 
merely  intellectual  conceptions  of  things  spiritual  for  the 
truth,  the  merely  human  additions  and  subtractions  with 
relation  to  divine  revelation,  the  undertaking  to  express 
the  full  and  the  final  truth,  the  endeavor  to  reach  every 
possible  act  of  life  with  prescription,  leaving  nothing  to 
the  spirit,  the  effort  to  believe  too  much  at  once,  the  error 
of  thinking  that  God  will  reveal  Himself  to  the  merely 
critical  faculty — all  these  have  often  made  creeds  more 
hurtful  than  helpful,  and  have  created  a  basis  of  persecu¬ 
tion  instead  of  a  path  of  education.  As  late  as  the  time 
of  Horace  Bushnell,  if  not  later,  history  records  serious, 
divisive,  and  injurious  disputations  over  trivialities  of 
difference  in  religious  belief.  Records  of  such  petty  wars 
cause  readers  of  today  to  exclaim  with  Emerson,  “Why 
so  hot,  little  man?” 

Yet,  though  imperfect  and  often  misused,  the  creeds  of 
Christendom  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  abuse  of  them. 
History  has  justified  them  by  recording  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  their  truth  and  usefulness  that  have  appeared 
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in  their  good  fruits.  They  have  expressed  Christian 
thought  and  excited  it  to  further  expressions.  They  have 
preserved  and  communicated  spiritual  interpretations. 
They  have  been  purified  by  fiery  disputations.  They  have 
grown  with  the  development  of  Christian  ideas.  They 
have  become  more  than  lessons  in  the  primer  of  Christian 
life  and  have  served  for  high  expressions  of  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  that  life.  The  evangelical  creeds  of  the  Churches 
have  a  value  that  has  been  fully  attested  in  the  progress 
of  religion,  and  they  have  therefore  secured  a  general 
agreement  among  Christians  as  to  the  essentials  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  great  lines  on  which 
the  universe  runs  and  the  great  destinations  are  clear, 
though  we  must  wait  for  the  details  of  remote  scenery 
until  we  reach  them.  That  we  have  been  running  on 
these  lines,  that  we  have  known  what  are  the  principles 
of  the  oracles  of  God  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  has  been 
abundantly  proved  by  a  noble  and  splendid  history  of 
Christian  experience  and  achievement.  Christian  truth 
was  sufficiently  known  at  first  to  produce  peerless  char¬ 
acters.  The  Church  has  never,  from  that  time  to  this, 
lost  the  possession  of  it  or  failed  to  illustrate  its  power. 
We  know  in  part,  yet  we  know.  As  far  as  we  have  proved 
our  way  by  attainment  of  truth  and  its  fruit  we  hold 
fast.  We  are  not  in  search  of  a  recipe  for  Christianity, 
or  a  new  gospel,  or  another  creed.  We  bring  out  of  our 
treasure  things  new,  but  also  things  old.  We  do  not  cut 
down  the  tree  whose  leaves  have  healed.  When  we  want 
a  creed  we  know  where  to  find  it. 

And  we  still  want  it.  The  creeds  of  our  Churches  still 
serve  the  needs  and  purposes  of  an  imperfect  time.  We 
are  exceedingly  filled  with  the  contempt  of  the  world  for 
the  Christian  symbols,  but  we  retain  our  reasons  for 
respecting  them.  We  consent  to  the  Apostles’  Creed,  to 
the  Nicene  Creed,  to  the  Athanasian  Creed,  to  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  creeds  descendant  from  them,  not  because  they 
convey  to  us  the  philosophies  of  men,  but  because  they 
impart  to  us  the  mind  of  Christ;  not  because  they  per¬ 
fectly  or  completely  interpret  to  us  the  Scriptures,  but 
because  they  are  the  fullest  and  the  best  interpretations 
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that  we  have.  We  know  them  by  their  fruits.  Plymouth 
Rock  is  still  the  basis  of  American  ideals ;  it  still  supports 
our  history,  for  our  history  gloriously  supports  it.  The 
Puritans  were  sometimes  narrow,  hard  and  harsh  in 
their  faith,  but  it  was  a  faith  that  took  hold  on  universal 
and  eternal  principles.  They  only  needed  to  get  it  by 
heart.  Paul  has  been  grievously  misunderstood.  In  that 
expansion  of  the  gospel  teachings  that  we  find  in  his 
epistles,  wherein,  having  preached  the  gospel  to  the 
world,  he  declares  the  whole  counsel  of  God  to  the  Church, 
he,  more  than  anyone,  insists  upon  love  as  the  worth  of 
truth,  spirit  as  the  value  of  creed.  Through  all  his  writ¬ 
ings,  still  hard  to  be  understood,  glows  the  warmth  of  that 
divine  love  that  makes  truth  live. 

Of  all  the  Christian  creeds,  that  one  which  is  known 
as  the  Apostles’  Creed  has  dwelt  longest  and  most  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  heart  of  the  Church.  It  has  found,  and  it 
still  finds,  the  widest  public  expression.  It  is  the  most 
popular  Christian  confession  of  faith.  This  not  because 
of  its  apostolic  origin,  for,  in  its  present  form  it  appeared 
centuries  after  the  apostolic  era,  and  probably  arose  in 
its  earlier  forms  long  after  that  era  had  closed.  Not 
because  of  its  completeness,  for  it  leaves  unnoticed  or 
merely  implied  many  essential  Christian  truths.  But  it 
is  comparatively  brief;  it  expresses  truth  rather  than 
requires  it ;  its  terms  are  not  harsh  and  definite,  but  large, 
generous  and  broad;  it  seems  an  adequate  utterance  of 
the  spirit,  full  of  heavenly  atmosphere.  We  place  it 
among  creeds  as  we  place  the  Lord’s  Prayer  among  pray¬ 
ers,  and  we  print  them  together.  We  love  it  more  than 
the  more  scholastic  productions  of  creedmakers.  It  is 
not  so  much  our  study  as  our  joy.  It  is  our  song,  rather 
than  our  rule.  It  is  not  truth  in  irons,  but  truth  in  living 
characters.  It  could  be  figured,  like  the  Winged  Victory. 
To  quote  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs,  “With  the  hymns 
came  as  well  the  great  Creeds : — ^hymns  themselves,  ‘to  be 
said  or  sung,’  some  rubrics  say,  but  better  ‘to  be  sung,’ 
if  only  this  be  done  by  the  whole  congregation,  with  suffi¬ 
cient  instrumental  and  vocal  assistance  to  invigorate  and 
sustain.  This  is  the  earliest  function  of  the  Creeds.  They 
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are  not  what  in  modem  times  are  called  specifically  ‘Con¬ 
fessions  of  Faith’  though  in  the  large  sense  they  are 
surely  such,  and  of  noblest  significance.  But  they  are 
not  careful  philosophical  definitions  of  particulars  of  doc¬ 
trine,  precisely  outlined,  systematically  arranged.  In  the 
Creeds — ^the  ‘Apostolic’  from  the  Western  Church,  or  the 
‘Nicene’  from  the  Eastern — ^the  great  facts  of  His  re¬ 
ligion,  as  He  understood  them,  were  expressed  by  the 
Christian,  to  be  triumphantly  uttered  in  worship.  They 
were  born  of  experience,  augmented  by  its  growth,  with 
its  tremendous  diapasons  rolling  through  them:  a  nobler 
origin  than  if  either  or  both  had  come  from  the  pens  of 
dictating  apostles.  And  surely  there  are  no  other  com¬ 
positions  of  human  minds  superior  to  these  in  essential 
and  mighty  melody,  in  spiritual  power,  or  in  the  memories 
which  cling  to  their  crowded  lines.  One  can  scarcely  read 
the  Apostles’  Creed — which  the  Westminster  divines 
added  to  their  catechism,  which  they  who  prepared,  or 
who  afterward  adopted,  the  Heidelberg  catechism  gladly 
received,  which  is  in  the  fullest  sense  ecumenical  and 
perennial — without  feeling  afresh  the  wonder  of  that 
mysterious  energy  which  built  it  to  its  compact  complete¬ 
ness  through  stormy  ages:  starting  with  the  great  con¬ 
fession  of  Peter,  finding  a  sovereign  shaping  law  in  the 
baptismal  formula,  leaving  traces  of  its  working  in  Ig¬ 
natius,  Justin,  Irenaeus,  more  largely  in  Tertullian,  not 
articulating  the  creed  to  the  world  till  perhaps  the  fourth 
century,  not  rounding  it  out  till  still  later  in  the  ampler 
and  final  form  which  now  is  familiar;  but  all  the  time, 
from  first  to  last,  holding  unabated  the  primitive  faith  in 
the  Divine  facts,  and  making  those  facts  the  song  and  the 
strength  of  those  who  received  them.  Certainly,  one  can¬ 
not  thoughtfully  read  it  without  being  carried  upon  its 
majestic  affirmative  words  to  the  day  when  the  fire  flamed 
for  the  Christian,  unless  he  would  cast  a  pinch  of  incense 
on  the  altar  of  the  emperor,  and  when  the  answer  came 
ringing  back  from  man  or  maid,  before  prefect  and  people, 
‘I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  and  in  Jesus 
Christ,  His  only  Son,  our  Lord!’  It  was,  in  very  deed, 
age  after  age,  ‘the  hymn  of  the  martyrs.’  ”  Dr.  Storrs 
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quotes  Luther’s  estimate  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  in  the 
following  words,  “I  believe  the  words  of  the  Apostles’ 
Creed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  Holy  Spirit 
alone  could  have  enunciated  things  so  grand,  in  terms  so 
precise,  so  expressive,  so  powerful.  No  human  creature 
could  have  done  it,  nor  all  the  human  creatures  of  ten 
thousand  worlds.  I  cannot  too  highly  admire  or  venerate 
it.”  In  his  “Creeds  of  Christendom,”  Dr.  Schaff  (as 
quoted  by  Dr.  Storrs)  declares,  “The  Apostles’  Creed  is 
not  a  logical  statement  of  abstract  doctrines,  but  a  pro¬ 
fession  of  living  facts  and  saving  truths.  It  is  a  liturgical 
poem,  an  act  of  worship.  It  is  intelligible  and  edifying 
to  a  child,  and  fresh  and  rich  to  the  profoundest  Christian 
scholar,  who,  as  he  advances  in  age,  delights  to  go  back 
to  primitive  foundations  and  first  principles.  It  has  the 
fragrance  of  antiquity,  and  the  inestimable  weight  of 
universal  consent.  It  is  a  bond  of  union  between  all 
ages  and  sections  of  Christendom.  The  Apostles’  Creed 
is  no  piece  of  mosaic,  but  an  organic  unit,  an  instinctive 
work  of  art,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis, 
the  Te  Deum,  and  the  classical  prayers  and  hymns  of  the 
Church.” 

Yet  the  best  of  creeds  must  change,  and  at  last  they 
must  all  pass  away  in  Christ.  For  Christ  is  the  end  of 
creeds  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth.  Man 
is  not  appointed  to  live,  by  any  system  of  God’s  words, 
but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God.  When  life  has  grown  to  perfection  all  its  expres¬ 
sions  will  be  divinely  true  and  all  its  acts  will  be  divinely 
right.  The  law  will  be  written  upon  the  mind  and  heart, 
and  it  will  be  fulfilled  in  the  fruit  of  the  lips  and  the 
work  of  the  hands  naturally,  from  within,  rather  than 
from  without,  and  in  ever  varying  and  new  manifesta¬ 
tions.  As  that  which  is  perfect  comes  that  which  is  in 
part  must  vanish  away.  Creeds  must  change  because 
they  must  shrink.  They  must  grow  in  substance  yet 
decrease  in  size.  We  have  spoken  too  far  and  too  much. 
We  need  in  our  creeds  the  brevity,  simplicity,  and  con¬ 
densation  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Our  creeds  may  change 
in  expression  without  sacrifice  of  their  essential  character. 
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Religion  is  old,  but  it  need  not  be  old-fashioned.  What¬ 
ever  forms  the  Spirit  bursts  must  pass  away,  whatever 
forms  He  needs  for  new  expression  must  come.  Creeds 
will  not  pass  away  from  public  use  and  from  the  Church, 
because  new  generations  are  ever  needing  schooling  and 
ever  being  schooled,  but  creeds  are  constantly  passing 
away  from  individual  use  with  the  growth  of  faith  and 
life  in  souls.  Hearts  are  ever  coming  to  an  end  of  forms 
of  law  and  means  of  education.  Not,  indeed,  in  any  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  letter,  but  in  the  filling  up  of  it  in  Christ. 
In  the  unleavened  creed  of  Christ,  creeds  pass  as  the 
Bible  comes,  for  any  systematizing  of  the  Bible  is  an 
alteration  of  it,  and  as  we  grow  to  be  men  of  God  the 
Bible  is  enough,  and  we  are  governed  by  a  word  rather 
than  by  a  programme.  Elements  of  thought  become  fused 
in  a  love  that  knows.  What  we  think  of  Christ  is  of 
great  importance.  Not  our  opinions  of  truth,  but  of  our 
Christ,  and  then  His  mind,  as  fast  as  He  can  give  it  to  us. 
God  put  everything  into  a  Word.  Christ  summed  up  all 
Truth  in  Himself.  He  summarized  the  Scriptures  in  Him¬ 
self.  Like  John  the  Baptist,  the  Scriptures  are  not  that 
Light,  but  are  sent  to  bear  witness  of  that  Light.  To 
Paul  to  believe  was  Christ.  Christ  was  his  creed.  Know¬ 
ing  about  Christ  gave  place  to  knowing  Him:  Creed  to 
acquaintance.  The  Apostles’  Creed  brings  us  as  near 
to  Christ  as  creeds  can  bring  us.  But  before  Christ  all 
human  systems  pale  away  like  village  lights  before  the 
rising  sun.  In  vigils  of  thought  men  put  their  ideas 
together,  but  buzzing  insect  arguments  are  all  ended  by 
the  dawn.  As  we  stand  before  Christ  creeds  are  swal¬ 
lowed  up  of  life  and  school  books  are  thrown  away.  Every 
image-maker  must  become  an  iconoclast  as  he  progresses, 
every  bubble-blower  must  see  his  beautiful  spheres  dis¬ 
solve  ;  for  creeds  are  schoolmasters,  to  bring  us  to  Christ, 
and  as  the  Master  appears,  the  schoolmaster  retires.  As 
fast  as  we  put  on  Christ  we  put  off  creeds,  as  Christ 
grows  great  we  forget  John  the  Baptist,  as  Christ  reveals 
Himself  to  us  we  are  content  to  part  with  our  poor  con¬ 
ceptions,  and  to  let  “our  little  systems”  be  ephemeral. 
The  Apostles’  Creed  is  a  way  for  freedom  to  walk  in,  and 
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it  will  last  as  long  as  any,  while  we  are  on  our  way  to  the 
creedless  city. 

The  present  is,  theologically,  a  most  interesting  time. 
What  a  scene  of  confusion  attends  the  building  of  a 
church !  What  a  miserable  moment  is  that  of  the  tuning 
of  an  orchestra !  To  many  the  Church  seems  to  be  pass¬ 
ing  away  in  disarray  and  dissonance.  But  we  may  be 
sure  of  this,  the  divine  Architect  is  carrying  out  His 
plan;  and  of  this,  the  harmony  is  about  to  set  in;  and 
of  this,  the  synagogue  is  going,  but  the  Church  is  going 
on;  the  Church  is  passing  from  the  vanity  of  mere 
thoughts  to  the  realities  of  thoughtful  love.  And  we  may 
be  sure  of  this,  to  that  faith  which  is  the  mind’s  penitence 
and  the  heart’s  surrender  Christ  will  continue  to  reveal 
Himself  as  the  living  and  sufficient  Truth.  He  will  say 
to  the  soul,  variously  and  with  regard  to  all  things,  “I 
AM,”  and  the  soul  will  answer,  “Thou  art,”  and  this  will 
be  its  confession  of  faith  and  its  creed. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  way  to  the  creedless  city,  the  city 
that  hath  foundations  precious  and  beautiful,  the  city 
without  candle  or  light  of  sun  and  yet  without  night,  the 
city  without  temple  or  liturgy,  the  city  where  God  will  be 
all  in  all,  the  city  where  the  very  walls  shall  palpitate 
with  life,  Christ  will  sup  with  us  and  we  with  Him ;  He 
will  walk  with  us  and  talk  with  us  by  the  way ;  instead  of 
creed  it  will  be  communion.  He  will  guide  us  by  His 
counsel  until,  as  Paul  has  written,  “we  all  attain  unto 
the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son 
of  God,  unto  a  full-grown  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ”:  until  we  all  speak  the 
truth  in  love:  being  no  longer  children,  tossed  to  and 
fro  among  the  creeds  of  time,  but  grown  up  unto  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.  So,  though  it  is  as  Browning  has 
put  it: — 

“Sorrow  is  hard  to  bear  and  doubt  is  slow  to  clear, 

Each  sufferer  says  his  say,  his  scheme  of  the  weal  and  woe.” 

Yet  it  is  also  as  he  expresses  it  in  another  thought: — 

“God  has  a  few  of  us  whom  He  whispers  in  the  ear. 

The  rest  may  reason  and  welcome,  'tis  we  musicians  know.** 
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True  Christian  progress  enables  us  to  have  the  mind 
of  Christ,  and  to  say,  at  last,  with  Paul,  ‘T  know  Him 
whom  I  have  believed.”  As  Christ  is  truth  and  is  love, 
having  his  creed  in  Himself,  so  we,  as  we  become  like 
Him,  will  do  by  nature  the  things  of  truth  and  love,  the 
things  of  a  living,  a  lovng  creed.  “Our  rules  being  so 
deep  within  us,”  as  one  has  put  it,  “that  we  shall  be 
unconscious  of  them.”  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
Christ,  who  said,  “I  am  the  Truth.”  Else  we  are  ever 
learning,  but  never  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

There  went  a  man  unto  the  Word  of  God, 

“Tell  me  the  truth,"  he  said,  and  answer  came, 

“Ask  of  thyself,  and  judge  thou  what  is  truth." 

There  went  another,  “Tell  me  what  is  truth.” 

Ask  of  thy  brethren,  they  will  witness  bear." 

And  yet  another  sought,  and  he  was  sent 
To  search  a  record,  for  things  written  there. 

But  all  the  while  the  Word  said  to  Himself, 

And  then,  at  last,  to  them,  “I  AM  THE  TRUTH.” 

In  our  restless  search  for  truth  may  we  take  His  yoke 
upon  us  and  find  rest  for  our  souls.  There  is  no  other 
way  of  discovering  truth.  Has  He  been  so  long  time 
with  us,  and  yet  have  we  not  known  Him? 


PAUL  AND  THE  MYSTERY  RELIGIONS 
BY  REVEREND  W.  W.  EVERTS,  D.D. 

Quite  a  literature  has  appeared  in  the  last  twenty 
years  dealing  with  “Paul  and  the  Mystery  Religions.” 
Kurt  Deissner  Religionsgeschichtliche  Parallelen  (1921) 
starts  with  Cumont  {Les  Religions  orientales,  2nd  ed., 

1909)  who  dealt  with  the  cult  of  Mithras,  as  Dietrich 
does  also  {Eine  Mithrasliturgie,  2nd  ed.,  1910).  Reitzen- 
stein  (Die  Hellenistischen  Mysterien  Religionen,  1910) 
and  Werdland  {Die  Hellenistisch-roemische  Kultur,  1907) 
suggested  that  the  New  Testament  borrowed  from  these 
mystery  religions.  Bousset  {Kurios  Christos ,  1913)  com¬ 
pares  Paul  to  the  Overman  of  the  Mystics.  W.  Wredel 
{Paulus,  1904)  denies  that  the  Jesus  of  history  was  in 
Paul’s  mind.  J.  Weiss  {Das  Urchristenthum,  1914) 
traces  the  idea  of  crucifixion  with  Christ  to  the  mysteries. 
W.  Heitmiiller  {Taufe  bei  Paulus,  1903)  finds  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  phrase  “in  Christ”  in  the  deification  of  the 
mystic.  Kalthoff  {Die  Entstehung  des  Christenthums, 
1904)  and  Kautsky  {Der  Urspmng  des  Christenthums, 

1910)  go  so  far  as  to  deny  that  Jesus  is  the  founder  of 
Christianity.  Dean  Inge  in  his  Outspoken  Essays  says 
that  Paul  was  steeped  in  the  Greek  mysteries.  F.  Boll 
derives  the  ideas  of  the  Apocalypse  from  the  same  source. 
Gankel  {Zum  Religions geschichtlichen  Verstdndniss  des 
N.  T.)  seeks  for  types  of  the  teaching  of  Paul  in  Babylon. 

What  is  there  in  the  mystery  religions  to  account  for 
this  the  latest  attack  on  the  originality  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment?  It  all  turns  on  the  presence  of  a  few  Christian 
terms  like  “providence”  and  “perfect”  in  the  cults  of 
Hermes,  Mithras,  and  Orpheus.  It  is  not  considered  by 
these  writers  that  these  words  have  different  meanings, 
roots  and  contexts  in  the  mythologies  from  those  in  the 
New  Testament.  They  do  not  inquire  whether  these 
cults  flourished  where  the  New  Testament  was  written  or 
when  it  was  written.  We  know  the  founders  of  Chris¬ 
tianity;  but  Mithras,  Orpheus  and  Hermes  are  not  his¬ 
torical  beings  but  mythological  inventions.  Paul  had 
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visions  and  ecstasies,  but  his  glory  was  that  his  strength 
was  perfected  in  weakness. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mysteries  did  influence  Gnos¬ 
ticism,  and  through  the  Gnostics  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  But  as  Carl  Clemens  says  (The  Influence  of 
the  Mystery  Religions,  p.  81)  quoting  Heinrici:  “In  gen¬ 
eral  the  primitive  church  could  be  called  an  anti-mystery 
religion.”  Anrich  {Das  Antike  Mysterien  Wesen,  p.  235) 
affirms  that  “a  conscious  adoption  of  forms  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  mystery  religions  can  scarcely  have  taken 
place.” 

De  Jong  {Das  Antike  Mysterien-wesen,  p.  60)  comes 
to  the  same  conclusion.  “A  conscious  borrowing  is  im¬ 
probable  because  Mithras  and  Christianity  drew  their 
best  forces  from  different  spheres.  The  gospel  spread  in 
Provinces  where  Mithras  did  not  root.”  Robertson 
{Pagan  Christs,  p.  306)  is  criticized  by  Clemen  {ut  supra, 
p.  15)  for  suggesting  that  the  resurrection  is  taught  in 
Mithras.  He  adds  (p.  61)  that  Paul  remained  untouched 
by  the  mystery  religions.  Heinrici  {Hermes — Mystik 
und  das  N.  T.,  pp.  16  and  103)  affirms  that  “the  spirit 
that  animates  Hermes  is  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
N.  T.  conception  that  no  one  can  think  of  filiation  or 
common  origin.”  He  quotes  (p.  148)  Tertullian  as  calling 
the  Mithras  cult  a  diabolical  product.  “The  mysteries  of 
Hermes,”  he  says  (p.  213)  cannot  be  considered  a  source 
of  N.  T.  doctrines  which  are  original  and  transcendent.” 
But  after  all  that  has  been  said  the  answer  to  the  question 
whether  Paul  borrowed  from  the  mystery  religions  is 
determined  by  the  date  of  these  mythological  writings. 
Hastings  {Dictionary  of  Religion,  article  “Hermes”)  says 
“we  are  not  in  the  first  or  second  but  in  the  third  or 
fourth  century.  Lactantius  is  the  first  writer  who  knew 
the  books  of  Hermes.” 

Harnack  {Die  Terminologie  der  Wiedergeburt,  p.  140) 
asserts  that  “there  is  no  proof  that  any  mystery  cult  had 
any  influence  on  Christianity  at  least  until  the  end  of  the 
second  century.”  Cumont  says  {ut  supra,  X)  “the 
Mithras  mysteries  had  no  influence  on  primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity  because  they  were  insignificant  at  that  time.” 
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Clemen  {ut  supra,  p.  13)  finds  that  the  oldest  monument 
of  Mithras  dates  from  the  reign  of  the  Flavian  emperors. 
He  says  (p.  4)  it  is  scientific  nonsense  to  assume  that  all 
the  mysteries  were  everywhere  present  in  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  (10).  The  spread  of  the  mystery  religions  began 
in  the  second  century.  They  were  not  there  before  if 
not  reported  there  later  (p.  11).  He  criticizes  Heit- 
miiller  and  Robertson  for  saying  that  there  was  a  Mithras 
cult  in  Tarsus  in  the  days  of  Paul  and  he  quotes  Cumont 
as  saying  we  do  not  know  when  that  cult  reached  Tarsus. 
Harnack  {Mission  des  Christentkums,  II,  271)  sets  forth 
that  in  the  East  where  Christianity  appeared  Mithras 
does  not  appear. 

Dobschiitz  {Heinrici,  ut  supra,  p,  214)  declares  that 
the  general  spread  of  the  mysteries  of  Hermes  before 
150  A.  D.  is  questionable  to  him. 
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III.  Idolatry  and  the  Conqueror  from  the  East. 

By  far  the  strongest  argument  produced  by  those  who 
deny  Isaiah’s  authorship  of  chapters  40-66  of  the  proph¬ 
ecy  has  reference  to  what  are  called  the  Cyrus  passages. 
It  is  claimed  that  these  are  not  predictions  of  a  con¬ 
queror  to  come,  but  that  they  appeal  to  the  facts  of  his 
victorious  career  as  already  well  known.  We  may  admit 
the  force  of  this  contention.  It  is  unnatural,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  think  of  the  prophet  as  taking  his  stand  in  the 
ideal  future,  and  describing  things  which  would  be  largely 
unintelligible  to  his  own  day.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  explanation  of  so  many  perfect  tenses  in  the  descrip¬ 
tions  as  prophetic  puts  a  considerable  strain  on  this  use 
of  the  Hebrew  perfect.  Much  has  been  made  of  the 
tremendous  sensation  caused  by  the  conquests  of  Cyrus, 
as  though  he  were  the  chief  figure  in  chapters  40-48. 
Yet  the  passages  which  directly  refer  to  the  conqueror 
are  few.  They  are  chs.  41:1-7,  25;  44:28-45:13;  46:11; 
and  (?)  48:14-16.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to 
inquire  whether  Cyrus  is,  after  all,  the  person  referred 
to,  except  in  so  far  as  he  may  have  fulfilled  the  idea  set 
forth  in  the  prophet’s  predictions. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  examine  these  passages 
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somewhat  in  detail.  Isa.  46:11  presents  no  difficulty,  and 
may  be  dismissed.  It  simply  describes  a  rapacious  con¬ 
queror  under  the  figure  of  a  bird  of  prey.  Isa.  48:14-16 
has  affinities  with  another  class  of  passages,  and  will  be 
deferred  for  consideration  later.  This  leaves  two  main 
passages  for  our  immediate  discussion. 

(I)  As  to  chapter  41,  it  may  be  admitted  this  is  to 
all  appearances  an  appeal  to  recent  history.  Jehovah  has 
raised  up  one  from  the  east  (v.  2),  but  who  is  he?  No 
name  is  given  to  him.  It  is  not  permissible  to  argue  from 
the  word  translated  “raised  up”  (he*ir),  and  the  use  of 
the  same  in  Ezra  1:1  and  2  Ch.  36:22  of  Jehovah’s  stir¬ 
ring  up  the  spirit  of  Cyrus,  that  the  latter  passages  con¬ 
tain  an  allusion  to  the  former.  The  word  in  question 
is  a  common  one  and  simply  means  the  stirring  up  of 
someone  to  activity.  It  is  used  in  Isa.  13:17  of  Jehovah 
stirring  up  the  Medes  against  Babylon,  and  in  Ezek. 
23 :22  of  his  stirring  up  nations  against  Jerusalem.  More¬ 
over  the  precise  expression  used  of  Cyrus  in  Ezra.  1:1, 
to  “stir  up  the  spirit  of,”  is  used  elsewhere  of  Jehovah’s 
stirring  up  the  spirit  of  Pul,  king  of  Assyria  (1  Ch.  5 :26) , 
of  his  arousing  the  Phillistines  and  Arabians  against 
Jehoram  (2  Ch.  21:16),  and  of  his  moving  Zerubbabel 
and  others  to  begin  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  temple 
(Hag.  1:14). 

Again,  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  way  in  which 
the  victorious  progress  of  this  personage  is  described 
in  verses  2-7,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  description  is  per¬ 
fectly  general  and  such  as  might  have  been  applied  to 
any  of  the  great  conquerors  of  the  Assyrian  period.  Let 
us  see  how  it  compares  with  the  words  spoken  elsewhere 
of  the  kings  of  Assyria.  Hezekiah,  in  his  prayer  when 
Jerusalem  was  threatened,  admited  the  truth  of  the  boast¬ 
ful  claims  of  the  invader:  “The  kings  of  Assyria  have 
laid  waste  all  the  countries,  and  their  land,  and  have  cast 
their  gods  into  the  fire”  (Isa.  37:18,  19).  Isaiah  records 
some  of  the  boastings  of  these  haughty  conquerors.  They 
had  removed  the  bounds  of  the  peoples,  robbed  their 
treasures,  gathered  the  riches  of  the  earth  as  one  gathers 
eggs  that  are  forsaken  (Isa.  10:13,  14).  All  this  de- 
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scription  which  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  Cyrus  could 
have  been  said  with  literal  truth  of  Sennacherib,  whose 
invasion  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  According  to  the  prophet,  Jehovah  had  brought 
it  to  pass  that  it  should  be  his  to  make  ruinous  heaps  of 
fortified  cities,  while  their  inhabitants  were  dismayed  and 
confounded  (Isa.  37:26,  27).  The  Rabshakeh,  speaking 
for  the  great  king,  had  asked  triumphantly  whether  any 
of  the  gods  of  the  nations  had  delivered  their  country  out 
of  his  hand  (Isa.  36:18-20).  It  would  be  easy  to  parallel 
these  with  some  of  Sennacherib’s  own  descriptions  of  his 
victorious  marches  as  given  on  the  Taylor  Prism.  The 
occurrence  of  the  word  “isles”  in  v.  5  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  an  evidence  of  a  later  date  and  of  a  more  distant 
western  horizon  than  that  of  Isaiah’s  day.  But  the  proper 
original  meaning  of  the  word  seems  to  be  “coast-lands.” 
It  is  thrice  used  by  Isaiah  in  the  singular  (ch.  20:6; 
23:2,  6)  of  the  coast-lands  of  Palestine  or  Phoenicia. 
And,  with  Tyre  carrying  on  her  commerce  with  colonies 
to  the  farthest  western  limits  of  the  Mediterranean,  it 
does  not  seem  difficult  to  suppose  even  the  Aegean  Islands 
were  in  close  touch  with  what  was  happening  in  western 
Asia,  and  would  be  alarmed  over  the  victorious  advances 
of  the  Assyrians.  One  other  point  requires  notice,  and 
that  is  the  reference  in  v.  25  to  the  conqueror  as  one 
who  calls  on  Jehovah’s  name.  This,  even  if  spoken  of 
Cyrus,  would  not  imply  that  he  was  a  worshipper  of 
Jehovah.  And  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  Sennach¬ 
erib,  with  the  superstitious  ideas  of  his  time,  may  have 
called  upon  Jehovah  as  the  god  of  the  land  he  was  invad¬ 
ing.  The  words  of  the  Rabshakeh  seem  to  imply  this: 
“Am  I  now  come  up  without  Jehovah  against  this  land 
to  destroy  it?  Jehovah  said  unto  me.  Go  up  against  this 
land,  and  destroy  it”  (Isa.  36:10). 

We  may  now  consider  the  interpretation  of  the  chapter 
on  the  two  views,  that  Babylon  is  the  place  and  the  early 
conquests  of  Cyrus  the  background,  and  that  Jerusalem 
in  Isaiah’s  time  is  the  place  and  Sennacherib’s  invasion 
the  background.  On  the  former  view  some  unknown 
writer  toward  the  close  of  the  Babylonian  exile  is  the 
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prophet.  The  chapter  contains  a  dialectic  discussion, 
highly  dramatic  in  form,  first  between  Jehovah  and  the 
nations  (vs.  1-7),  and  afterwards  between  Jehovah  and 
the  idols  (vs.  21-29) ,  on  the  question  as  to  who  raised  up 
Cyrus  and  what  explanation  is  to  be  given  of  his  vic¬ 
torious  career.  The  prophet,  of  course,  asserts  that 
Jehovah  raised  him  up,  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  to  what 
he  appeals  to  establish  his  claim,  aside  from  the  over¬ 
whelming  nature  of  Cyrus’  victories.  It  might  be  thought 
that  he  appeals  to  former  predictions  that  such  a  con¬ 
queror  would  arise;  but  if  so,  we  have  no  knowledge  as 
to  what  they  were.  On  the  old  idea  that  Cyrus  was  a 
monotheist,  his  sweeping  victories  might  carry  some  con¬ 
viction  to  the  idolaters  that  Jehovah  raised  him  up  and 
was  leading  him ;  but  even  this  would  be  tinged  with  the 
heathen  conception  that  the  stronger  god  prevailed  over 
the  weaker.  But  we  now  know  that  Cyrus,  even  though 
his  early  faith  may  have  been  of  a  somewhat  purer  form 
than  that  generally  prevailing,  was  not  a  Jehovah  wor¬ 
shipper.  Nabonidus  regarded  him  in  his  early  conquests 
as  the  young  servant  of  Merodach ;  and  Cyrus  himself,  in 
the  inscription  on  his  cylinder,  afterwards  ascribed  his 
victory  over  Babylon  to  Merodach,  who  “commanded  that 
he  should  go  to  his  city  Babylon,  and  walked  by  his  side 
like  a  friend  and  a  companion’’  (Pinches  in  International 
Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia,  art.  “Cyrus,”  pp.  774, 
775).  Cyrus  was  enough  of  a  politician  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  the  Jews  by  making  the  assertion  that 
Jehovah  the  God  of  heaven  had  given  him  all  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  earth  (Ezra.  1:2).  Knowing  these  things, 
the  idolaters  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  put  to  con¬ 
fusion  over  the  impotence  of  their  divinities,  but  certainly 
not  convinced  that  Jehovah  was  back  of  the  conquests 
of  Cyrus.  The  most  that  we  can  claim  is  that  the  prophet 
challenges  the  idols  to  give  a  rational  explanation  of  the 
victories  of  Cyrus,  and  by  foretelling  the  course  of  future 
events  (vs.  22,  23)  to  prove  that  they  are  gods.  The 
argument,  therefore,  as  an  appeal  to  past  history  has  little 
that  is  convincing  about  it;  it  must  wait  upon  future 
development  to  give  it  force. 
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On  the  other  view,  that  Jerusalem  is  the  place  and 
Isaiah  the  speaker,  the  prophet’s  former  pronouncements 
on  the  relation  of  Jehovah  to  the  victorious  progress  of 
the  Assyrian  conqueror  become  the  key  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  this  chapter.  The  historical  section  also, 
chs.  36-39,  becomes  not  merely  something  introduced  to 
vindicate  Isaiah’s  earlier  predictions,  but  furnishes  the 
basis  for  teaching  and  appeals  which  are  yet  to  follow 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  book.  The  prophet  had  earlier 
in  his  ministry  given  his  explanation  of  the  victories  of 
the  Assyrian  monarch,  before  Judah  was  assailed.  He 
had  asserted  the  unique  divinity  of  Jehovah  and  his  con¬ 
trol  of  the  events  of  current  history.  He  was  using  the 
Assyrian  to  chastise  his  people  for  their  sins  (Isa.  10:6). 
The  victor  himself  was  no  more  than  a  rod  in  the  hand 
of  one  who  wielded  it  upon  an  offender,  or  an  implement 
for  the  accomplishment  of  any  work  (vs.  5,  15).  When 
Jehovah  had  fulfilled  his  purpose  in  chastisement  he 
would  humble  the  haughty  conqueror  (v.  12).  This  was 
Isaiah’s  oft  repeated  message  before  the  crisis  in  which 
Jerusalem  was  delivered  (cf.  Isa.  31 :8,  9) .  All  the  coast- 
lands  must  admit  that  it  had  been  literally  fulfilled  in 
the  humiliation  of  Sennacherib.  Chapter  41  becomes  now 
an  intensely  practical  argument,  to  meet  on  the  one  hand 
the  new  drift  toward  idolatry,  and  on  the  other  to  encour¬ 
age  those  who  still  held  to  their  faith.  Who  raised  up 
the  conqueror  from  the  east?  Jehovah  raised  him  up, 
for  he  has  dealt  with  him  as  he  said,  allowing  him  to 
sweep  everything  before  him;  and  then,  when  he  has 
accomplished  his  purpose,  putting  his  hook  in  his  nose 
and  his  bridle  in  his  lips  and  turning  him  back  by  the 
way  he  came  (Isa.  37:  29).  The  issue  had  been  clearly 
drawn.  Hezekiah  in  his  prayer  had  pleaded  for  deliver¬ 
ance,  in  order  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  might 
know  Jehovah  to  be  God  alone  (Isa.  37:20).  Trust  in 
Jehovah  had  been  vindicated ;  the  nations  who  trusted  in 
other  gods  had  been  put  to  confusion.  On  the  other  hand, 
Israel  is  addressed  (vs.  8-16)  with  words  of  consolation ; 
Israel  who  had  suffered  grievously,  but  had  not  been  cast 
off  by  Jehovah.  Those  incensed  against  them  should  be 
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put  to  shame,  and  those  warring  against  them  should  be 
as  nothing  (vs.  11, 12) .  Verses  17-20  may  be  understood 
naturally  of  the  distresses  of  the  poor  in  the  desolated 
land  after  the  invasion,  and  of  Jehovah’s  promise  of 
blessing.  In  verses  21-29,  the  challenge  to  the  idols  is 
overwhelming.  They  are  not  able  to  point  to  former  pre¬ 
dictions  made  by  them,  which  have  been  fulfilled  as  were 
those  of  Isaiah  (v.  22).  The  prophet  calls  upon  them  to 
venture  a  prediction  as  to  what  shall  be  in  the  future 
(v.  23) .  Not  one  among  them  can  answer  a  word  (v.  28) . 
In  the  face  of  such  vindication  of  the  absolute  and  sole 
divinity  of  Jehovah  the  popular  leaning  toward  idolatry 
is  self-condemned :  “Behold,  ye  are  of  nothing,  and  your 
work  is  of  nought;  an  abomination  is  he  that  chooseth 
you”  (v.  24). 

(II)  As  to  the  passage  in  Isa.  44:28-45:13,  it  may 
be  frankly  admitted  that  here  we  have  a  more  serious 
difficulty.  Cyrus  is  mentioned  by  name  as  one  whose 
hand  Jehovah  has  taken  to  subdue  nations  before  him. 
Further  victories  are  promised  him  and  the  assurance 
given  that  through  him  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  shall 
be  built  and  the  exiles  set  free.  This  passage  has  more 
the  nature  of  prediction,  but  even  then  it  does  not  seem 
to  foretell  the  coming  of  one  whose  name  shall  be  Cyrus, 
but  speaks  of  him  as  a  character  well  known.  In  order 
to  reconcile  this  with  the  view  of  Isaiah’s  authorship 
of  these  chapters  it  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the 
name  of  Cyrus  was  a  later  insertion,  after  his  release 
of  the  Jewish  captives ;  or  perhaps  that  the  prophet  used 
some  general  appellative  which  was  afterwards  altered  to 
Cyrus.  But  none  of  the  suggestions  made  seems  to  have 
furnished  an  acceptable  solution.  Realizing  the  extreme 
uncertainty  of  textual  emendations,  and  the  abuse  to 
which  this  branch  of  criticism  has  been  subject,  we  need 
not,  however,  reject  the  possibility  of  successful  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  text  in  passages  which  have  become  corrupt 
through  transmission. 

It  is  the  purpose  here  to  suggest  a  very  simple  altera¬ 
tion  as  the  possible  original  from  which  the  present  read¬ 
ing  koresh  (Cyrus)  was  derived.  We  may  suppose  that 
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the  prophet  originally  wrote  morish  (dispossessor),  the 
causative  (Hiph'il)  participle  from  ydrash,  to  “possess,” 
referring  to  the  aggressions  of  the  Assyrian  conqueror. 
The  similarity  of  the  two  words  in  the  present  square 
Hebrew  character,  especially  with  the  last  vowel  of 
morish  not  indicated  by  a  vowel  letter,  is  striking;  and 
even  in  the  old  Hebrew  the  initial  letters  k  and  m  are  not 
greatly  unlike,  as  may  be  seen  from  line  5  of  the  Siloam 
Inscription.  A  study  of  the  use  of  the  word  ydrash  will 
show  its  aptness  to  describe  the  idea  indicated.  Its  root 
meaning  is  to  “take  possession  of,”  especially  by  force. 
In  the  simple  stem  (Qal)  it  is  used  in  Jer.  8:10  of  the 
violent  taking  possession  of  fields ;  in  Isa.  14 :21  of  a  con¬ 
quering  people  taking  possession  of  the  earth;  in  Hab. 
1:6  of  the  Chaldeans  marching  through  the  breadth  of 
the  earth  to  possess  dwelling  places  that  are  not  theirs. 
Besides  numerous  instances  of  such  use  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  it  is  found  in  the  same  sense  in  line  7  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  Moabite  Stone,  where  it  is  said,  “Omri  took 
possession  of  (all  the  land)  of  Medeba.”  The  causative 
(Hiph*il)  stem  has  a  similar  use,  with  the  idea  of  “dis¬ 
possessing”  prominent.  Instead  of  meaning  “cause  to 
possess,”  as  we  should  expect,  this  meaning  is  exceptional, 
and  the  prevailing  significance  is  to  “cause  others  to 
possess”  what  belongs  to  one,  and  so  to  “dispossess”  one. 
It  is  the  word  constantly  used  of  the  “driving  out”  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  In  Deut.  18:12  the  par¬ 
ticiple  is  used:  “Jehovah,  thy  God  doth  drive  them  out 
{morish)  from  before  thee.”  Again,  the  tribes  of  Israel 
“did  not  drive  out”  the  Canaanites  ( Jud.  1 :29,  30,  31, 
etc.).  The  use  of  the  participle  as  a  noun,  meaning  “dis¬ 
possessor,”  is  implied  by  the  reading  of  several  of  the 
ancient  versions  on  Ob.  17.  Instead  of  the  Massoretic 
reading,  “the  house  of  Jacob  shall  possess  their  posses¬ 
sions”  {mordshehem)  y  the  Septuagint  rendering,  tons 
katakleronomesantas  autoiis,  “those  taking  possession  of 
them,”  must  have  arisen  from  a  Heb.  original  morishe- 
hem,  “their  dispossessors.” 

But  more  significant  than  the  general  fitness  of  the 
word  to  express  the  idea  in  question  is  an  instance  of  its 
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specific  use  referring  to  the  Assyrian  conqueror.  Not 
only  is  he  characterized  in  general  terms  as  one  who 
despoils,  robs,  destroys,  and  deals  treacherously  (Isa. 
17 :14 ;  33 :1) ,  but  Micah,  the  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  uses 
the  Qal  participle  of  ydrash  as  an  appellative  to  describe 
him.  Playing  upon  the  names  of  towns  in  his  native 
district,  he  says  of  Mareshah:  “I  will  yet  bring  unto 
thee,  0  inhabitant  of  Mareshah,  him  that  shall  possess 
thee”  (Mic.  1:15).  Sir  George  Adam  Smith  {Twelve 
Prophets,  I,  p.  385)  translates  as  a  proper  name:  “Again 
shall  I  bring  the  Possessor  (conqueror)  to  thee.”  It  may 
be  that  Micah’s  use  of  the  word  referring  to  the  Assyrian 
was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  He  may  quite  pos¬ 
sibly  have  preached  at  the  capital.  His  burning  denun¬ 
ciation  of  the  sins  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah, 
“Therefore  shall  Zion  for  your  sake  be  plowed  as  a  field,” 
became  the  cause  of  an  awakening  in  which  king  Hezekieh 
entreated  the  favor  of  Jehovah  and  the  evil  was  stayed 
(Jer.  26:18,  19).  He  might,  if  he  had  so  desired,  have 
played  upon  the  name  Jerusalem  on  connection  with 
ydrash.  In  any  case  Isaiah’s  use  of  the  word  morish 
in  the  connection  supposed  would  easily  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  referring  to  the  Assyrian  conqueror.  It  would 
perhaps  be  a  better  translation  to  render  it  “conqueror.” 
An  examination  of  our  English  versions  reveals  a  fact 
which  is  not  lacking  in  humor.  With  all  the  fighting 
described  in  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  conquest  of 
the  land  of  Canaan  down  to  the  last  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  foreign  invaders,  the  word  “conquer”  is  not  found 
once.  The  Hebrew  had  a  profusion  of  words  expressing 
every  variety  of  overcoming  in  war,  and  these  are  trans¬ 
lated  in  various  ways,  such  as  “smite,”  “subdue,”  “dis¬ 
comfit,”  “prevail,”  etc.,  but  for  some  reason  “conquer” 
is  not  used. 

A  reference  to  the  two  modern  translations  of  the  New 
Testament  into  Hebrew  on  Rev.  6:2,  the  only  passage  of 
the  Bible  where  “conquer”  is  spoken  of  actual  warfare,  is 
also  interesting.  Delitzsch  uses  to  describe  the  one  who 
goes  forth  “conquering  and  to  conquer”  a  word  whose 
original  signification  was  to  “be  pre-eminent,”  or  “take 
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the  lead.”  It  came  in  New  Hebrew  to  mean  “conquer,” 
and  so  was  used  properly  enough  to  express  this  idea 
in  a  translation  for  modem  Jews.  But  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  it  meant  nothing  more  warlike  than  to  act  as  over¬ 
seer  of  work,  or  to  be  a  choirmaster  in  the  musical  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  temple,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  designation 
“Chief  Musician”  in  the  headings  of  many  of  the  psalms. 
The  Salkinson-Ginsburg  Testament,  keeping  closer  to  the 
classical  idiom,  paraphrases:  “And  he  went  forth  as  a 
hero  of  war  who  should  prevail  by  his  might.”  Thus  we 
see  that  there  was  no  Hebrew  word  which  could  be  chosen 
as  the  exact  equivalent  of  our  English  word  “conquer,” 
which  ranges  from  subduing  in  battle  to  the  spiritual 
conception  of  moral  victory.  But  for  conquering  in  the 
sense  of  overcoming  and  taking  possession  in  war  the 
Hiph'il  of  ydrash  is  the  regular  word.  It  is  hardly  exact 
to  speak  of  the  Israelites  “driving  out”  the  inhabitants 
of  Canaan.  They  did  not  drive  them  out,  they  put  them 
to  the  sword  and  took  possession  of  their  land. 

Having  now  shown  that  the  word  morish,  which  we 
suppose  to  have  been  originally  used  by  the  prophet  in¬ 
stead  of  the  present  koresh  (Cyrus),  is  the  precise  ex¬ 
pression  to  describe  a  conqueror  like  the  Assyrian  mon- 
archs,  let  us  consider  the  interpretation  of  the  passage 
on  this  view.  There  is  a  common  idea  that  this  personage 
is  here  and  elsewhere  highly  honored  in  what  is  said  of 
him.  An  examination  will  show  that  this  is  largely  a 
halo  which  has  been  thrown  around  the  head  of  Cyrus, 
the  supposed  original  of  the  prophet’s  description.  Mat¬ 
thew  Henry,  on  Isa.  48:14,  says  of  him,  “He  has  done 
him  this  favour,  this  honour,  to  make  him  an  instrument 
in  the  redemption  of  his  people  and  therein  a  type  of 
the  great  Redeemer,  God’s  beloved  Son,  in  whom  he  was 
well  pleased.**  The  thought  throughout  is  rather  that  of 
Jehovah’s  use  of  one  who  knows  him  not,  as  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  his  own  sovereign  pleasure.  Jehovah  has  deter¬ 
mined  that  Jerusalem  shall  be  inhabited,  and  the  desola¬ 
tion  of  Judah  restored  (ch.  44:26).  He  says  of  the  con¬ 
queror,  “He  is  my  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  all  my 
pleasure”  (v.  28) .  Shepherd  is  the  word  commonly  used 
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of  a  ruler,  and  is  frequently  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
in  this  sense.  Kings  were  anciently  spoken  of  as  shep¬ 
herds  of  their  people.  Sennacherib,  in  a  list  of  high- 
sounding  titles  which  he  assumes,  speaks  of  himself  as 
“the  wise  shepherd”  (Taylor  Prism  I,  3).  Jerusalem  is 
to  be  built  and  the  temple  restored.  What  need  there 
may  have  been  of  rebuilding  may  be  gathered  from  such 
passages  as  Isa.  22:9,  10,  where  it  is  said  that,  during 
the  frantic  efforts  to  defend  the  capital,  the  breaches 
of  the  city  of  David  were  many  and  houses  were  tom 
down  to  fortify  the  wall.  It  is  not  necessary  to  think 
of  the  temple  as  needing  to  be  built  again  de  novo;  the 
same  word  here  translated,  “thy  foundation  shall  be 
laid,”  is  used  of  its  restoration  under  Joash  (2  Ch.  24:27). 
Chapter  45  begins  the  address  of  Jehovah  to  his  anointed 
one,  to  the  conqueror,  whose  right  hand  he  has  holden,  to 
subdue  nations  before  him.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  the  expression  “his  annointed”  contains  no  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  idea  of  a  coming  Messiah  whom  the  conqueror 
resembles  in  his  character  as  a  deliverer.  Outside  of  a 
few  psalms,  where  the  Davidic  ruler  is  spoken  of  as  typ¬ 
ical  of  the  Messianic  King,  and  the  probably  direct  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  coming  One  in  Dan.  9:25,  26,  the  word  in  the 
Old  Testament  simply  means  one  anointed  to  an  office. 
Here  the  reference  is  to  the  conqueror  as  an  anointed 
king,  who  belongs  to  Jehovah  to  do  with  him  as  he  chooses. 
There  is  implied  no  more  of  sacredness  or  honor  attach¬ 
ing  to  his  person  than  we  have  in  Isa.  13 :3,  where  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  hosts  summoned  against  Babylon  are  called  “my 
consecrated  ones,”  a  word  elsewhere  used  of  priests.  In 
the  description  of  his  conquests  which  follows  it  is  twice 
stated  that  the  conqueror  does  not  know  Jehovah  (vs. 
4,  5),  but  he  bestows  titles  upon  him  (“my  shepherd,” 
“my  anointed  one”),  and  gives  him  victory,  in  order  to 
make  himself  known  and  for  the  sake  of  his  people  Israel 
(vs.  3-6).  He  shall  build  the  city  and  let  the  exiles 
go  (v.  13)  ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  any  intimation  that 
he  represented  in  the  character  of  a  savior  of  Israel. 
It  is  not  said  that  he  shall  deliver  the  exiles,  but  let  them 
go,  the  same  word  being  used  which  is  applied  to 
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Pharaoh’s  letting  Israel  go  from  Egypt.  Those  who  think 
of  Cyrus,  and  that  he  is  announced  as  the  one  who  will 
deliver  the  captives  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  a  work  so 
honorable  as  to  entitle  him  to  be  thought  of  as  a  kind 
of  heathen  Messiah  to  Israel,  have  this  to  explain :  that, 
after  he  has  been  supposedly  hailed  as  a  coming  deliverer 
and  the  time  of  release  draws  near,  he  drops  entirely  out 
of  sight  before  another  figure,  the  servant  of  Jehovah. 
This  conqueror  does  certain  things  for  Israel,  but  simply 
because  his  movements,  and  history  with  him,  are  under 
the  sovereign  control  of  Another.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  passage  (ch.  44:24)  Jehovah  proclaims  himself  as 
Israel’s  Redeemer,  and  emphasis  is  placed  upon  his  divine 
power  as  the  assurance  that  these  things  shall  come  to 
pass.  If  this  be  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  passage, 
ch.  45:9f  is  probably  to  be  thought  of,  not  as  referring  to 
the  fainthearted  in  Israel,  or  to  those  who  rebel  at  the 
idea  of  a  heathen  deliverer,  but  to  the  conqueror  himself. 
He  is  intent  upon  his  own  schemes  of  conquest  and  ag¬ 
grandizement;  suppose  he  does  not  will  to  carry  out  the 
divine  program?  The  prophet  answers:  “Ah  he  that 
striveth  with  his  Former !  a  potsherd  among  the  potsherds 
of  the  earth !”  Thus  understood  we  have  the  same  argu¬ 
ment  as  in  ch.  10.  “He  meaneth  not  so”  (v.  7),  but  his 
refractoriness  would  be  like  the  axe  boasting  itself  against 
him  that  heweth  therewith  (v.  15) . 

The  question  may  be  raised  as  to  the  moral  difficulty 
of  supposing  Isaiah  to  have  thought  of  the  conqueror 
as  Jehovah’s  instrument  for  restoring  the  fortunes  of 
Jerusalem  and  Judah.  But  there  is  nothing  inherently 
improbable  about  this.  Naturally  he  would  not  have 
thought  of  Sennacherib  in  that  capacity,  for  he  had  pre¬ 
dicted  his  fall  by  the  sword  in  his  own  land  (Isa.  37 :7). 
But  changes  might  easily  occur  and  situations  arise  when 
another  conqueror  would  find  it  good  governmental  policy 
to  favor  the  west  land.  No  one  supposes  that  Cyrus  at 
the  later  date  was  wholly  innocent  of  political  motives  in 
favoring  the  Jews.  And,  in  fact,  Esarhaddon,  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Sennacherib,  did  completely  reverse  his  father’s 
policy  toward  Babylon,  rebuilding  the  city  and  restoring 
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its  temple  (R.  II,  395f).  The  conception  of  the  prophet 
is  a  magnificent  one,  embracing  not  only  the  restoration 
of  Israel’s  captives  but  the  making  known  of  Jehovah 
as  the  only  God  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  This  could  not 
be  done  simply  by  the  sweeping  victories  of  any  con¬ 
queror,  however  he  may  have  confounded  the  nations  and 
put  to  shame  their  trust  in  idols.  It  would  always  be 
possible  to  think  of  this  monarch  as  what  he  claimed 
himself  to  be,  the  representative  of  a  stronger  divinity, 
who  overthrew  all  that  ventured  to  oppose  his  arms. 
There  must  needs  be  coupled  with  this  such  a  control  of 
the  affairs  of  history  as  would  make  it  evident  that  there 
was  a  power  over  and  above  him,  that  shaped  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  kings  and  nations.  This  is  the  evidence  of  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  divinity  which  the  prophet  contemplates.  As  in 
chapter  18  his  quiet  waiting  until  the  moment  was  ripe 
(v.  4),  and  then,  unaccountably  to  human  foresight,  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  pride  of  the  Assyrian  in  accordance  with 
his  word  (v.  5),  was  to  result  in  the  acknowledgment  of 
his  unique  divinity  by  the  people  of  far  off  Ethiopia 
(v.  7) ;  so  here  his  control  of  the  conqueror  to  work  out 
his  plans  for  his  people  should  bring  men  from  distant 
lands  of  the  south  with  the  acknowledgment,  “Surely  God 
is  in  thee;  and  there  is  none  else,  there  is  no  God”  (ch. 
45:14).  In  the  knowledge  of  this  his  sole  deity,  the 
prophet  takes  his  stand  at  the  consummation  of  these 
events  of  history,  and  calls  upon  the  escaped  of  the  nations 
to  recognize  the  senselessness  of  their  trust  in  idols,  and 
turn  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  Jehovah  and  be  saved 
(vs.  20-22) .  Was  it  a  conception  too  vast  to  be  thought 
of  in  a  day  when  Assyria  seemed  to  control  the  destinies 
of  Israel  and  the  world?  Not  for  him  who  said,  “The 
zeal  of  Jehovah  of  hosts  will  perform  this”  (Isa.  9:7). 

IV.  The  Servant  of  Jehovah  and  Salvation  for 
Scattered  Israel  and  the  Nations. 

We  have  seen  how,  during  this  period  we  are  studying, 
captives  of  Israel  and  Judah  had  become  scattered  by 
deportation  and  colonization  into  many  lands.  Their 
presence  in  Babylon  and  the  surrounding  territory  was 
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also  shown  to  be  extremely  probable,  as  a  result  of  Assyr¬ 
ian  campaigns  involving  Palestine  and  Babylonia.  We 
are  now  in  position  to  introduce  evidence  of  a  more  posi¬ 
tive  character.  If  the  difficulty  of  accepting  chs.  40ff 
as  belonging  to  Isaiah  has  been  removed,  allusions  in 
them  to  exiles  in  Babylon  may  be  accepted  as  proof  of 
their  presence  there  at  this  time.  This  is  made  clear 
by  references,  like  Isa.  47:6,  to  their  afflictions  in  that 
city,  and  by  the  summons  to  go  forth  thence  from  their 
bondage  (ch.  48:20).  Another  fact  goes  to  prove  the 
same  thing,  and  also  confirms  our  conclusion  as  to  the 
date  of  these  chapters.  This  is  that  the  captivity  pictured 
in  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah  is  entirely  different  from  that 
under  Nebuchadnezzar  as  described  by  Jeremiah  and  Eze¬ 
kiel.  As  we  learn  from  Jer.  29,  the  exiles  under  Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  agitators  who 
were  severely  dealt  with,  had  some  community  life,  en¬ 
joyed  the  privilege  of  possessing  their  own  houses  and 
gardens,  and  appear  to  have  been  comparatively  well 
treated.  The  same  is  true  of  conditions  as  reflected  in 
the  book  of  Ezekiel.  But  in  Isaiah  all  is  different.  Many 
of  them  were  bound  in  prisons  (49:9;  42:7,  22)  ;  many 
knew  the  fury  of  the  oppressor  (51:13,  14:52:5)  ;  Baby¬ 
lon  had  shown  no  mercy,  but  upon  the  aged  had  heav¬ 
ily  laid  her  yoke  (47:6).  With  these  may  be  compared 
the  reference  in  ch.  14:3  to  the  sorrow  and  trouble  and 
hard  service  of  Babylon,  as  well  as  that  in  ch.  27:13  to 
those  who  were  ready  to  perish  in  the  land  of  Assyria 
and  those  who  were  outcasts  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  When 
we  consider  the  distresses  of  the  remnant  who  survived 
the  horrors  of  Sennacherib’s  campaign,  and  add  to  this 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  people  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
had  relatives  enduring  this  hard  servitude  in  places  from 
which  they  could  receive  no  tidings  of  them,  the  prophet’s 
characterization  of  Jerusalem  as  one  “afflicted,  tossed 
with  tempest,  and  not  comforted”  (54:11),  and  as  one 
that  had  “drunk  at  the  hand  of  Jehovah  the  cup  of  his 
wrath”  (51:17),  will  not  appear  too  strong. 

In  the  midst  of  these  conditions  we  may  think  of  the 
opening  words  of  ch.  40,  having  been  uttered :  “Comfort 
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ye,  comfort  ye,  my  people,  saith  your  God.”  Jerusalem 
had  been  spared;  the  king  had  been  raised  up  from  an 
apparently  fatal  illness;  and  with  this  Jehovah  had 
pledged  security  for  his  people  for  the  period  of  his 
lengthened  life.  It  was  a  time  to  speak  comfortably  to 
Jerusalem  and  cry  to  her  that  her  warfare  had  been 
accomplished  and  her  iniquity  pardoned  (v.  2) .  And  yet 
we  must  not  think  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  as  all  be¬ 
longing  to  this  class  who  sorely  needed  consolation.  We 
have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  another  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  were  unchastened  by  their  calamities  and  in  danger 
of  being  carried  away  by  the  seductions  of  idolatry.  The 
question  now  arises  as  to  the  proper  interpretation  of 
this  chapter.  It  has  been  customary,  with  the  thought 
of  the  Babylonia  exile  as  the  background,  to  say  that  the 
prophet  pictures  Jehovah  leading  back  his  captive  people 
through  the  desert  to  their  home,  while  the  herald  cries, 
“Prepare  ye  the  way  of  Jehovah.”  But  it  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  John  the  Baptist,  who  got  the  keynote  of  his 
ministry  from  this  passage,  applied  the  words  to  the 
removal  of  moral  obstacles  from  the  way,  in  order  that 
the  Lord  might  come  to  his  people  with  blessings  of  sal¬ 
vation.  There  are  some  things  which  indicate  this  as  the 
more  probable  interpretation  here.  This  idea  of  removing 
moral  obstacles  is  presented  in  similar  language  in  Isa. 
57:14.  It  is  also  the  foundation  of  that  superb  passage 
in  ch.  59,  where  Jehovah,  in  order  to  clear  away  the 
gross  corruption  which  hinders  and  delays  redemption, 
and  wondering  that  there  is  none  to  interpose,  clothes 
himself  with  the  garments  of  vengeance,  and  by  his  own 
arm  brings  salvation,  promising  that  a  Redeemer  shall 
come  to  Zion  and  to  them  that  turn  from  transgression 
in  Jacob  (59:15-20).  We  should  then  have  here,  not  an 
ideal  picture,  poetic  in  its  beauty,  of  glad  tidings  of  re¬ 
demption  and  restoration  proclaimed  in  a  land  that  had 
long  lain  desolate  without  city  and  temple;  but  a  real 
message  announced  to  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of  Judah : 
“Behold  your  God!  Behold  the  Lord  Jehovah  will  come 
as  a  mighty  one”  (vs.  9,  10) .  We  need  not  think  of  the 
good  tidings  of  a  deliverance  which  has  already  dawned 
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for  them;  that  would  spread  like  wild-fire.  The  counsel 
to  lift  up  the  voice  with  strength  and  be  not  afraid  implies 
that,  while  it  is  a  message  none  the  less  gracious  in  its 
potentiality,  it  will  fall  on  unbelieving  ears,  as  well  as 
kindle  a  new  hope  in  the  hearts  of  the  languishing.  Such 
were  the  conditions  amidst  which  a  greater  message  of 
glad  tidings  afterward  had  to  make  its  way  in  the  days  of 
John  and  of  Jesus.  So  the  prophet’s  message  is  one  of 
divine  deliverance:  Jehovah  will  come  with  salvation  for 
his  people,  and  will  feed  his  fiock  like  a  shepherd.  He 
dwells  upon  the  incomparable  greatness  of  Jehovah  (vs. 
12-17) ;  the  idols  of  the  nations  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  him  who  sits  on  high  (vs.  18-26).  Israel  is  discour¬ 
aged,  dispirited,  but  is  summoned  to  wait  for  him  who 
“fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary,”  and  in  this  waiting  to 
gain  renewed  strength  (vs.  27-31) .  With  this  background 
for  the  preaching  of  the  prophet,  we  may  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  of  the  great  ideas  proclaimed. 

(I)  One  of  these  is  that  there  is  to  be  an  exodus  of 
Israelites  from  the  countries  whither  they  have  been  scat¬ 
tered  like  the  former  exodus  from  Egypt.  There  is  one 
notable  passage  of  this  kind  in  the  first  part  of  the  book 
(Isa.  11:10-12:6).  The  Lord  will  “set  his  hand  again 
the  second  time  to  recover  the  remnant  of  his  people” 
from  many  lands,  and  will  gather  the  outcasts  of  Israel 
and  the  dispersed  of  Judah  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
(ch.  11:11,  12).  With  his  scorching  wind  the  Euphrates 
shall  be  dried  up,  so  that  men  may  cross  over  it  in  san¬ 
dals,  and  a  highway  shall  be  prepared  for  the  remnant 
of  his  people  that  remain  from  Assyria  (vs.  15, 16).  Then 
we  have  a  reminiscence  of  the  song  of  Moses  at  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  song  of  thanksgiving  of  the 
restored  people  in  ch.  12.  If  Isaiah  was  the  author  of 
this  passage,  he  was  also  the  author  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  book,  or  someone  who  was  thoroughly  permeated  with 
his  idea,  for  we  find  it  there  woven  into  the  very  warp. 
So  prominent  is  it  that  it  becomes  one  of  the  key  thoughts 
for  the  understanding  of  chs.  40-66.  Thus  in  speaking 
of  deliverance  from  Babylon  Jehovah  characterizes  him¬ 
self  as  one  who  “maketh  a  way  in  the  sea,  and  a  path  in 
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the  mighty  waters”  (ch.  43:16).  In  coming  forth  from 
that  city  they  are  to  proclaim  their  redemption,  and  how 
on  their  journey  through  the  deserts  the  waters  are  made 
to  flow  out  of  the  rock  for  their  thirst  (48 :20,  21) .  Chid¬ 
ing  the  people  for  their  lack  of  response  to  his  premises 
of  deliverance,  Jehovah  again  declares  his  power  in  words 
that  call  up  the  wonders  of  old :  “Behold,  at  my  rebuke 
I  dry  up  the  sea,  I  make  the  rivers  a  wilderness”  (50:2). 
In  a  moment  of  yearning  for  deliverance  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  is  entreated  to  awake  as  in  the  days  of  old  when 
it  “cut  Rahab  in  pieces,”  and  made  “the  depths  of  the  sea 
a  way  for  the  redeemed  to  pass  over”  (51:9,  10).  In 
allusion  to  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  Jehovah  in  their 
march  is  to  go  before  them  and  the  God  of  Israel  to  be 
their  rearward  (52:12).  Again  the  ancient  days  are 
recalled  when  God  “caused  his  glorious  arm  to  go  at  the 
right  hand  of  Moses”  (63:12).  Besides  direct  allusions 
like  these,  there  are  also  many  suggestive  parallels,  such 
as  the  question,  in  face  of  what  seemed  insuperable  obsta¬ 
cles,  whether  Jehovah’s  hand  was  shortened  (Isa.  50:2 
with  Num.  11:23) ;  the  frustrating  of  the  signs  of  the 
liars  (Isa.  44:25)  compared  with  the  discomfiture  of  the 
magicians  of  Egypt  (Ex.  8:18,  19)  ;  the  going  into  cap¬ 
tivity  of  Bel  and  Nebo  (Isa.  46:1,  2)  and  Jehovah’s  exe¬ 
cuting  judgments  against  the  gods  of  Egypt  (Num.  33 :4) . 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  herald  of  such  a  deliverance 
is  admonished  to  lift  up  the  voice  and  be  not  afraid. 
Moses  had  said,  when  it  was  a  question  of  the  release  of 
an  already  numerous  people  from  one  nation  that  held 
them  in  bondage,  “But,  behold,  they  will  not  believe  me” 
(Ex.  4:1).  Now  they  were  scattered  throughout  many 
nations,  with  little  opportunity  of  coming  in  touch  with 
each  other  and  cherishing  even  the  hope  of  release,  and 
yei  their  brethren  of  the  remnant  left  in  Judah  were 
asked  to  believe  that  divine  power  would  gather  them 
again  to  their  own  land.  Jehovah  would  “say  to  the 
north.  Give  up;  and  to  the  south.  Keep  not  back;  bring 
my  sons  from  far,  and  my  daughters  from  the  end  of 
the  earth”  (ch.  43:6).  These  should  come  from  far,  and 
these  from  the  north  and  west,  and  these  from  the  land 
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of  Sinim  (49;12).  This  is  the  “new  thing  which  Jehovah 
would  do ;  the  former  things  were  not  to  be  remembered, 
so  much  greater  and  more  glorious  was  this  deliverance 
to  be  than  that  of  old  (ch.  43:18,  19).  It  is  evident  that 
the  frequent  allusions  to  the  mighty  works  connected  with 
the  coming  out  of  Egypt  were  intended  to  awaken  faith 
in  those  who  were  saying,  “My  way  is  hid  from  Jehovah, 
and  the  justice  due  to  me  is  passed  away  from  my  God” 
(ch.  40:27).  Zion  was  saying,  “Jehovah  hath  forsaken 
me,  and  the  Lord  hath  forgotten  me”  (ch.  49:14).  She 
must  be  made  to  lift  up  her  eyes  and  behold  her  children 
coming  again  to  her,  and  to  believe  that  she  should  yet 
clothe  herself  with  them  as  with  an  ornament,  and  that 
her  land  which  had  been  destroyed  should  yet  be  too  strait 
for  its  inhabitants  (vs.  18-21). 

(II)  Another  of  the  prominent  features  connected 
with  the  prophet's  teaching  in  this  part  of  the  book  has 
reference  to  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  through  whom  this 
deliverance  is  to  be  mediated.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
the  conqueror  described  in  ch.  45  is  the  external  agent 
of  Israel’s  restoration,  while  the  servant  of  Jehovah  is 
the  character  more  intimately  connected  with  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  the  divine  purpose  for  Israel  and  the  world. 
We  have  seen  reason  to  doubt  whether  this  conqueror  is 
considered  at  all  in  the  character  of  the  deliverer,  but 
only  as  God’s  instrument  for  carrying  out  certain  of  his 
purposes  for  his  people.  The  picture  given  us  of  the 
servant  of  Jehovah  is  in  every  way  a  remarkable  one. 
The  principal  passages  which  deal  with  this  subject  are 
chs.  42:1-9;  49:1-13;  50:4-9;  and  52:13-53:12,  with  a 
few  other  minor  references.  Much  discussion  has  been 
given  to  the  question  as  to  who  the  servant  is.  Many 
scholars  contend  that  Israel  is  always  and  everywhere 
meant.  It  is  possible  that  he  is  considered  as  fulfilling 
the  ideal  of  what  Israel’s  calling  should  be;  but  the  con¬ 
ception  is  too  personal  to  be  identified  with  the  people, 
and  besides  he  is  represented  as  having  for  part  of  his 
mission  the  restoration  of  Israel  (ch.  49 :6) .  He  is  called 
to  a  larger  and  wider  ministry  than  this,  the  bringing 
of  light  to  the  nations  and  salvation  to  the  end  of  the 
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earth,  but  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  the  covenant 
people  is  equally  clear  (cf.  42 :6) . 

In  the  light  of  what  we  have  seen  as  to  the  close  con¬ 
nection  in  the  prophet’s  thought  between  this  new  redemp¬ 
tion  and  that  belonging  to  the  days  of  the  Exodus,  it  is 
difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that  we  have  here  a 
parallel  between  the  servant  of  Jehovah  and  Moses.  There 
is  no  artificial,  studied  comparison ;  possibly  in  most  cases 
no  conscious  allusion;  but  the  same  ideas  are  frequently 
found  to  be  prominent  in  the  two  characters.  His  mis¬ 
sion  is  the  release  of  captives  and  the  gathering  of  Israel 
as  was  that  of  Moses  (ch.  42:7;  49:5) ;  he  is  the  giver 
of  tordh,  “law,”  or  “teaching,”  as  was  Moses  (42:4) ; 
the  enduement  of  the  divine  Spirit  is  a  prominent  char¬ 
acteristic  of  each  (42:1  with  Num.  11:17,  25) ;  the  meek¬ 
ness  of  Moses  is  recalled  by  what  is  said  of  the  absence 
of  the  spectacular  in  his  ministry  (42 :2  with  Num.  12 :3) ; 
the  career  of  each  was  marked  by  a  crisis  when  defeat 
seemed  near  (49:4  with  Num.  11:14,  15),  but  both  per¬ 
sisted  through  discouragement  to  the  fulfillment  of  their 
mission  (42:4  with  Deut.  31:6)  ;  the  servant  is  given  the 
tongue  of  them  that  are  taught,  as  Moses  was  promised 
that  Jehovah  would  be  with  his  mouth  and  teach  hiirTwhat 
he  should  speak  (50:4  with  Ex.  4:12) ;  the  greatness  of 
the  two  characters  is  made  the  subject  of  special  men¬ 
tion  (52:13;  49:7  with  Ex.  11:3).  These  points  of  re¬ 
semblance  may  possibly  be  regarded  as  fanciful ;  but  the 
way  in  which  the  servant  in  his  fullest  portraiture  is 
introduced  at  ch.  52:13,  immediately  after  the  mention 
of  the  going  out  from  exile,  confirms  the  view  that  he 
occupies  the  position  of  leader  of  the  second  exodus.  The 
same  is  true  of  49:1-13;  and  50:4-9  follows  a  passage 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  redemption  from  captivity, 
and  in  language  strongly  colored  by  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt.  It  is  really  not  surprising  that  the  words  of 
Moses  in  Deut.  18:15,  about  the  prophet  whom  Jehovah 
would  raise  up  like  unto  him,  are  in  the  New  Testament 
taken  literally,  and  not  merely  of  the  institution  of  the 
office  of  prophet  (Acts  3:22). 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  examination  of  Isa.  48:14-16, 
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which  was  deferred  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  discussion. 
Reasons  will  be  given  for  believing  that  this  passage  does 
not  deal  with  the  conqueror  of  ch.  45,  but  with  the  ser¬ 
vant  of  Jehovah.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the 
construction  is  difficult  and  the  apparent  change  of  speak¬ 
ers  confusing;  but  certain  things  seem  to  point  toward 
the  interpretation  mentioned.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  a  conqueror  is  thought  of 
here.  The  words  “he  whom,”  in  v.  14,  are  supplied  in 
translation;  the  Hebrew  runs  literally  as  given  in  the 
original  Revised  Version  and  in  the  margin  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revision:  “Who  among  them  (about  40  MSS., 
‘among  you’)  hath  declared  these  things?  Jehovah  hath 
loved  him.”  The  following  statement,  “shall  perform  his 
pleasure  on  Babylon,”  can  be  understood  equally  well  as 
referring  to  Jehovah  himself.  As  an  expression  of  his 
love  just  mentioned  toward  someone,  Jehovah  will  per¬ 
form  his  pleasure  on  Babylon.  The  phrase  “his  arm,” 
in  connection  with  avenging  judgment,  is  far  more  nat¬ 
urally  referred  to  Jehovah’s  arm.  Passages  almost  with¬ 
out  number,  from  Exodus  15:16  down,  and  especially  in 
Isaiah,  refer  to  his  arm  as  displayed  in  the  punishment 
of  enemies  and  the  salvation  of  Israel  (Isa.  30:30;  51:9; 
52:10;  53:1,  etc.).  Again,  many  have  perceived  that 
the  closing  words  of  v.  16,  “And  now  the  Lord  Jehovah 
hath  sent  me,  and  his  Spirit,”  are  a  kind  of  prelude  to 
ch.  49,  in  which  the  servant  of  Jehovah  appears  as 
speaker  and  declares  his  mission.  Moreover,  the  language 
of  the  verses  under  consideration  agrees  with  what  is 
said  elsewhere  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah.  With  the 
statement  that  Jehovah  has  loved  him  we  may  compare 
that  in  ch.  42:1,  where  he  is  called  “my  chosen,  in  whom 
my  soul  delighteth.”  That  Jehovah  should  be  represented 
as  loving  a  conqueror,  whose  distinguishing  characteris¬ 
tic  is  that  he  forcibly  takes  possession  of  the  lands  and 
cities  of  other  nations,  would  probably  never  have  been 
entertained  but  for  the  association  of  the  idea  with  Cyrus 
as  a  deliverer  of  the  covenant  people.  Then,  too,  with 
the  words  “I  have  called  him,”  in  v.  15,  agrees  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  servant  himself  in  ch.  49:1,  “Jehovah  hath 
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called  me  from  the  womb”;  with  the  assertion  that,  “he 
shall  make  his  way  prosperous,”  agrees  ch.  53:10,  where 
it  is  said  that,  “the  pleasure  of  Jehovah  shall  prosper  in 
his  hand”;  and  with  Jehovah’s  sending  him  endowed 
with  the  Spirit  (v.  16),  agrees  the  statement  of  42:1, 
“I  have  put  my  Spirit  upon  him.”  In  any  case  the  men¬ 
tion  of  the  servant  in  v.  14  is  no  more  vague  and  abrupt 
than  would  be  that  of  the  conqueror.  The  passage  by  its 
frequent  admonitions  to  “hear”  (vs.  1,  12,  14,  16)  seems 
to  be  preparing  the  way  for  ch.  49,  the  formal  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  servant  of  his  divinely  appointed  calling. 
The  somewhat  reserved  way  in  which  he  is  first  alluded 
to  in  V.  14,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  unpopularity 
and  contempt  which  the  idea  of  such  a  deliverer  had  met 
in  certain  quarters.  He  had  been  first  introduced  in 
ch.  42:1-9;  but  in  each  succeeding  description  of  him 
the  contempt  and  opposition  of  the  people  are  mentioned. 
He  is  the  one  whom  “man  despiseth”  and  the  “nation 
abhorreth”  (49:7) ;  he  hides  not  his  face  from  “shame 
and  spitting”  (50:6) ;  he  is  “despised  and  rejected  of 
men”  (53:3).  For  these  reasons  it  seems  best  to  regard 
the  servant  of  Jehovah  as  the  one  who  declares  these 
things,  which  none  among  the  people  had  declared  (v. 
14) ;  whom  Jehovah  loves,  and  whom  he  will  attend  with 
the  power  of  his  arm  and  the  enduement  of  his  Spirit, 
in  order  that  his  mission  may  be  prosperously  fulfilled. 

Returning  from  the  digression  on  the  interpretation 
of  Isa.  48:14-16,  it  will  now  be  of  interest  to  inquire 
more  particularly  as  to  the  person  of  the  servant  of 
Jehovah.  Who  is  he?  We  need  not  ask  in  whom  these 
prophetic  declarations  found  fulfillment.  Most  evangeli¬ 
cal  scholars  would  agree  with  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  that  they  foreshadowed  Him  who  came  in 
the  fullness  of  the  time.  But  what  did  the  prophet  have 
in  mind?  We  have  seen  that  the  reference  to  Israel  is 
unsatisfactory.  It  may  be  impossible  to  say  whether  there 
was  any  person  in  his  day  to  whom  his  faith  turned  as 
a  possible  fulfillment  of  the  idea  revealed  to  him  (cf. 
Isa.  7:14).  It  may  have  been  a  composite  idea,  based 
upon  the  experience  of  those  who  had  wrought  and  suf- 
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fered  for  Israel's  welfare  in  the  past,  but  idealized  so 
as  to  bring  out  the  prophet’s  conception  of  the  coming 
One,  through  whom  God  would  bring  about  the  new  deliv¬ 
erance.  However  this  may  be,  he  has  given  us  one  of 
the  noblest  conceptions  in  the  Old  Testament.  Though 
Moses,  the  leader  of  the  first  exodus,  was  probably  pres¬ 
ent  to  his  mind,  we  have  here  the  picture  of  One  who 
is  worthy  of  more  glory  than  Moses  (Heb.  3:3).  He 
is  chosen  of  Jehovah  and  endued  with  his  Spirit  (ch. 
42:1) ;  he  has  been  given  a  mission  wider  than  that  to 
his  own  nation  (49:6) ;  he  is  to  follow  out  this  mission 
in  the  spirit  of  a  martyr  (50:6).  More  than  this,  he 
is  to  die  in  pursuance  of  his  divine  calling,  bearing  the 
penalty  of  the  sins  of  those  it  was  his  to  deliver  (ch.  53) . 
But  his  days  are  to  be  prolonged  and  he  is  to  see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied  in  the  accomplishment 
of  his  mission  of  redemption  (53:10-12).  Some  have 
asserted  that  there  is  no  connection  between  the  prophet’s 
idea  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah  and  that  of  the  king  of 
the  line  of  David.  But  if  we  are  correct  in  regarding 
him  as  the  leader  of  a  new  deliverance,  as  Moses  was 
of  the  old,  Isa.  11:10  furnishes  the  point  of  connection 
between  the  two  ideas.  There  it  is  the  “root  of  Jesse’’ 
who  is  to  be  the  ensign  for  the  gathering  of  the  peoples 
for  this  new  redemption  which  the  prophet  proceeds  im¬ 
mediately  to  describe.  It  is  true  that  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  book  the  figure  of  the  servant  has  overshadowed 
that  of  the  king.  The  Assyrian  crisis  was  past,  and 
Judah’s  king  was  now  a  subject  of  Assyria.  This  may 
account  for  the  predominance  of  the  other  conception; 
the  burning  issue  was  now  that  of  deliverance  for  the 
dispersed  captives.  But  no  doubt,  in  the  prophet’s  own 
thought,  these  Messianic  ideas  had  all  an  inner  connec¬ 
tion  :  the  King  of  the  line  of  David,  Immanuel,  the  Prince 
of  the  Four  Names,  and  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  were 
one,  and  their  mission  was  one. 

(Ill)  It  will  be  well  in  bringing  this  chapter  to  a 
close  to  consider  one  other  of  the  great  ideas  emphasized 
in  the  prophet’s  teaching  during  this  remarkable  period. 
It  is  that  the  deliverance  to  which  he  looks  forward  is 
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to  issue  in  a  final  glorious  state  for  Zion  and  all  peoples 
who  turn  to  her  God.  This  idea  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
second  part  of  the  book.  It  is  found  in  the  very  first 
chapter,  where  the  prophet  beholds  the  degenerate  city 
purged  and  restored,  so  that  it  shall  be  called  the  city 
of  righteousness  (1 :24-26) .  Again  he  has  a  vision  of  the 
latter  days,  when  the  mountain  of  Jehovah's  house  shall 
be  established  at  the  head  of  the  mountains,  and  shall 
attract  thither  all  nations,  who  under  the  teaching  and 
administration  of  Israel’s  God  shall  come  to  universal 
peace  (2:2-4).  The  redeemed  city  is  to  be  overshadowed 
day  and  night  by  the  cloud  and  fire  of  the  divine  pres¬ 
ence  (4:5),  and  under  the  just  rule  of  one  who  shall 
come  forth  out  of  the  stock  of  Jesse  even  the  natural 
antagonisms  of  the  animal  world  shall  be  subdued,  and 
the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
(11:6-9).  When  God  shall  come  with  vengeance  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  people,  nature  shall  be  transformed, 
physical  infirmities  done  away,  and  the  redeemed  shall 
come  with  everlasting  joy  to  Zion  (ch.  35) .  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  book  this  vision  becomes  even  more  glorious, 
as  seen  on  the  dark  background  of  a  wasted  land  and 
the  sorrows  of  the  captives.  The  afflicted  city  is  to  arise 
from  desolation  and  dust  and  clothe  herself  in  beautiful 
garments,  while  the  waste  places  sing  (51:17-52:10).  It 
is  to  be  rebuilt  in  beauty,  with  pinnacles  of  rubies  and 
all  its  border  of  precious  stones;  and  its  people,  taught 
of  Jehovah,  shall  abide  in  peace  and  righteousness  with¬ 
out  fear  of  the  oppressor  (54:11-17).  Out  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  surrounding  world  Zion  is  to  arise  and  shine, 
while  the  riches  of  the  nations  shall  be  turned  unto  her 
(ch.  60).  New  heavens  and  a  new  earth  are  to  be  cre¬ 
ated,  Jerusalem  is  to  be  created  a  joy  and  her  people  a 
rejoicing,  and  the  voice  of  sorrow  is  to  be  forever  hushed 
(65:17-19). 

In  these  glowing  prophetic  descriptions  the  conception 
seems  to  outgrow  time  and  take  hold  on  eternity.  The 
images  used  in  the  portrayal  of  glorified  Zion  in  ch.  60 
are  taken  up  by  the  seer  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  appear 
again  in  his  vision  of  the  new  Jerusalem  which  comes 
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down  from  God  out  of  heaven  (Rev.  21).  There  is  a 
danger  that  we  misinterpret  these  passages  by  trying  to 
confine  them  within  the  limits  of  the  natural  world  as 
at  present  constituted.  Much  in  them  concerns  what  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  eternal  age.  Heaven 
for  the  prophets  was  not  sharply  marked  off  as  an  order 
different  from  the  present,  but  appeared  as  a  sunlit  range 
just  back  of  the  foothills  of  time.  For  the  Hebrew  seers 
not  even  thinly  did  the  veil  intervene  between  that  world 
and  ours.  Attention  has  frequently  been  called  to  the 
picture  so  often  found  in  Isaiah  of  a  kind  of  miraculous 
highway  through  the  deserts  for  the  return  of  the  ran¬ 
somed  to  Zion.  But  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  represented 
as  miraculous  because  it  was  never  intended  to  be  under¬ 
stood  only  of  an  actual,  literal  return.  The  prophet  was 
thinking  of  the  eternal,  glorified  Zion,  to  which  one  day 
peoples  from  all  nations  should  find  their  way.  The 
period  which  we  are  considering,  with  all  of  its  sorrows 
and  discouragements  and  dangerous  tendencies,  must 
have  been  in  many  respects  a  glorious  one.  It  was  a  day 
when  Isaiah  preached  restoration  for  scattered  Israel  and 
a  gathering  of  the  nations  to  be  partakers  in  Zion’s  glory ; 
and  when  he  and  Hezekiah  may  be  thought  of  as  bending 
all  their  energies  to  awaken  faith  in  the  discouraged 
remnant,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  manifestation  of 
Jehovah's  salvation.  But  the  result  of  this  intense  ac¬ 
tivity  must  be  deferred  to  the  closing  chapter. 

V.  The  Question  of  Fulfillment. 

It  may  be  that  the  sequel  of  what  we  have  supposed 
to  be  a  period  of  glowing  visions  and  transcendent  hope 
will  seem  to  some  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  accept¬ 
ing  the  foregoing  conclusions.  A  night  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  under  Manasseh’s  idolatrous  reign  closed  down  on 
the  efforts  of  Isaiah  and  Hezekiah.  There  was  a  brief 
awakening  under  Josiah,  and  then  a  rapid  descent  toward 
the  new  carrying  away  by  the  Chaldeans.  Did  Isaiah 
preach  a  forlorn  hope,  and  was  his  vision  of  a  regathering 
of  scp^tered  Israel  only  the  fabric  of  a  dream?  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  there  are  difficulties  connected  with 
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the  question  of  fulfillment  under  any  hypothesis.  As  we 
shall  show,  the  theory  of  modem  critics  that  chs.  40-55 
are  the  work  of  an  exilic  prophet  is  beset  with  difficulties 
as  to  fulfillment.  Moreover,  the  view  we  are  advocating 
preserves  all  which  could  be  claimed  in  this  regard  for 
that  held  by  conservative  scholars.  In  due  time  Cyrus 
arose  as  the  same  kind  of  conqueror  described  by  Isaiah, 
and  gave  commandment  concerning  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  Nothing  is  sacri¬ 
ficed,  and  there  is  in  addition  a  decided  gain  in  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  difficulty  connected  with  the  manner  in  which 
Cyrus  was  supposed  to  be  foretold.  There  are  now  some 
other  matters  that  remain  to  be  discussed  which  may 
throw  light  upon  the  whole  question  of  fulfillment. 

(I)  One  of  these  has  reference  to  the  fate  predicted 
for  the  city  of  Babylon.  Those  who  referred  the  prophe¬ 
cies  of  the  downfall  of  the  city  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
book  to  the  Chaldean  age  and  the  conquest  by  Cyrus 
naturally,  as  a  rule,  assigned  that  of  chs.  13,  14  to  the 
same  time,  although  this  is  preceded  by  a  title  ascribing 
it  to  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz.  There  has  been  more  hesi¬ 
tation  regarding  that  found  in  ch.  21:1-10,  some  critics 
who  refer  the  others  to  the  later  date  considering  this 
as  belonging  to  the  Assyrian  period.  But  these  prophe¬ 
cies  found  no  satisfactory  fulfillment  in  the  taking  of 
the  city  by  Cyrus.  Under  the  old  view  which  has  come 
down  from  Herodotus,  that  there  was  a  long  and  difficult 
siege,  and  that  the  city  was  finally  captured  by  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  into  another  channel, 
the  historical  event  seemed,  in  a  measure  at  least,  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  prediction.  The  contemporary  monu¬ 
mental  accounts,  however,  both  that  of  Nabonidus  and 
of  Cyrus  himself,  assert  that  Babylon  was  entered  with¬ 
out  fighting.  The  priests  appear  to  have  spread  dis¬ 
affection  among  the  people,  because  of  dislike  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  policy  of  Nabonidus,  so  that  the  new  conqueror  was 
accepted  without  resistance  and  the  inhabitants  for  the 
most  part  lived  contentedly  under  his  rule.  In  contrast 
with  this  peaceful  victory  the  prophecies  are  lurid  with 
pictures  of  ruin  and  desolation  (Isa.  13:19-22;  47:1-3). 
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It  does  not  altogether  satisfy  our  ideas  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  language  used,  when  the  significance  of  the  fall  of 
Babylon  is  pointed  out  as  the  end  of  Semitic  rule  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Indo-European.  No  doubt  it  was  a 
momentous  event,  an  epoch  in  the  world’s  history,  when 
looked  at  in  that  light  by  the  modern  historian;  but  to 
the  people  of  that  day  it  assuredly  did  not  appear  a  de¬ 
struction  sudden  and  complete  such  as  the  prophet  de¬ 
scribes. 

In  view  of  this  lack  of  harmony  between  the  event  pre¬ 
dicted  and  its  supposed  fulfillment,  it  is  well  to  examine 
an  earlier  capture  of  Babylon.  Little  attention  seems 
to  have  been  given  to  the  possibility  of  referring  these 
prophecies  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  under  Sennach¬ 
erib.  After  his  campaign  in  Palestine  he  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  Babylonia,  and  put  down  the  revolt  in  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  Merodach-baladan  was  again  involved. 
He  had  his  own  son,  Ashur-nadin-shum,  proclaimed  king, 
and  for  the  next  six  years  this  part  of  the  empire  was 
under  his  rule  (R.  II,  374f).  But  this  new  experiment 
was  no  more  successful  than  others  had  been.  Having 
ignored  or  antagonized  the  Babylonians  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  reign,  other  revolts  against  Assyrian  rule 
were  inevitable.  After  some  changes,  a  Chaldean  by  the 
name  of  Mushezib-Marduk  was  made  king  in  693  B.  C., 
and  so  intense  was  the  opposition  to  Assyria  that  his 
rule  had  the  support  of  the  native  Babylonians,  who  had 
formerly  been  hostile  to  the  Chaldeans.  The  Elamites 
also,  with  other  peoples,  were  won  over  as  allies,  and  a 
tremendous  battle  was  fought  in  691  by  Sennacherib 
against  this  confederacy,  and  one  in  which  it  is  thought 
his  army  must  have  lost  heavily,  if  indeed  he  gained  the 
victory  at  all  (R.  II,  379f).  But  the  end  of  this  long 
course  of  revolt  might  have  been  foreseen.  Sennacherib, 
determined  on  vengeance,  again  invaded  the  country  in 
689  and  Babylon  was  completely  destroyed. 

Let  us  see  whether  there  are  any  serious  objections  to 
assigning  the  prophecies  to  this  event.  Much  has  been 
made  of  the  refernce  to  the  Medes  in  ch.  13 :17.  But  here 
nothing  is  said  of  the  Median  civilization  overwhelming 
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and  succeeding  to  the  place  of  power  formerly  held  by 
the  Babylonian,  that  the  conquest  should  be  identified 
with  that  of  Cyrus.  The  picture  given  in  the  beginning 
of  the  chapter  is  that  of  a  multitude  of  nations  mustered 
for  battle  (vs.  2-4),  just  what  would  have  been  true  of 
the  Assyrian  army  with  its  contingents  of  troops  from 
all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  Detachments  of  Elam¬ 
ites  and  the  people  of  Kir  are  mentioned  among  the  forces 
warring  against  Jerusalem  (ch.  22:6).  Sargon  had  col¬ 
onized  captives  from  Israel  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes 
(2  Ki.  17 :6) ,  and  hence  this  land  must  have  been  a  part 
of  the  Assyrian  empire,  furnishing  its  quota  of  soldiers 
for  the  imperial  army.  The  Medes  are  mentioned  here, 
not  as  the  bulk  of  the  army  which  is  about  to  attack  Baby¬ 
lon,  but  as  a  type  of  barbaric  warriors  not  easily  bought 
off  by  the  attractions  of  wealth  and  civilization.  The 
reference  to  the  Chaldeans  may  also  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  a  king  of  that  race  had  ruled  over  Babylon  for 
a  considerable  period  during  the  days  of  Isaiah;  and  in 
the  last  years  before  its  destruction  another  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  the  loyal  support  of  the  native  Babylonians. 
That  the  city  should  be  called  “daughter  of  the  Chal¬ 
deans”  (47:1),  and  “the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty 
of  the  Chaldeans’  pride”  (13:19),  ought  not,  in  the  light 
of  the  wealth,  culture  and  importance  of  the  place  and 
the  ascendancy  of  Chaldean  influence  at  this  time,  to 
necessitate  a  reference  to  the  days  of  the  new  empire  built 
up  by  Nabuchadnezzar.  Again,  the  vindictiveness  of 
ch.  14,  as  expressing  exultation  over  a  fallen  foe,  has  been 
pointed  out  as  inconsistent  with  the  position  occupied  by 
Babylon  in  Isaiah’s  day.  This  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  There  is  nothing  comparable  to  the  exulta¬ 
tion  of  Nahum  over  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  or  to  Habakkuk’s 
intense  feeling  against  the  Chaldeans.  There  is  not  the 
same  detestation  which  we  find  in  prophecies  of  judgment 
upon  the  Assyrian  in  such  passages  as  Isa.  33:1  and  30: 
27-33.  In  fact  the  tone  of  ch.  14  seems  to  be  rather  that 
of  astonishment  over  the  tremendous  and  complete  humili¬ 
ation  of  the  once  haughty  power.  What  of  feeling  is  dis¬ 
played  by  the  prophet  against  Babylon  is  easily  explained 
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by  the  fact  that  multitudes  of  his  own  countrymen  were 
there  enduring  oppression.  In  ch.  21:3-4  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  dismay  and  horror  over  the  approaching  calam¬ 
ity,  which  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fear  of 
the  speaker  that  the  destruction  of  the  city  means  added 
distress  for  the  captives. 

When  now  we  consider  the  vengeance  taken  by  Sen¬ 
nacherib  on  this  place  the  prophet’s  descriptions  seem 
to  be  amply  justified.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  his 
portrayal  had  been  the  horror  and  completeness  of  the 
doom  predicted.  It  is  likened  to  a  day  of  Jehovah  (v.  6ff ) , 
attended  by  supernatural  terrors  (v.  10),  a  kind  of  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  last  judgment  upon  the  world  for  its  evil 
(v.  11).  The  population  are  to  be  scattered  as  “sheep 
that  no  man  gathereth,”  so  that  they  may  turn  everyone 
to  his  own  land  (v.  14) ,  and  the  site  of  the  city  is  to  be 
a  perpetual  desolation  (v.  19ff).  Ch.  14:4ff  is  a  powerful 
description  of  the  ancient  might  and  glory  of  Babylon 
brought  down  in  impotence  to  Sheol.  Chapter  47  pictures 
the  humiliation  of  the  daughter  of  the  Chaldeans,  who 
shall  come  down  from  her  throne  into  the  dust  of  servi¬ 
tude  (v.  Iff) .  The  judgment  is  to  come  suddenly,  so  that 
“in  a  moment  in  one  day”  shall  be  visited  upon  her  “loss 
of  children  and  widowhood”  (v.  9).  All  her  enchant¬ 
ments  and  her  wise  men  upon  whom  she  has  relied  shall 
be  as  stubble  before  the  flame  of  her  conflagration,  which 
“shall  not  be  a  coal  to  warm  at,  nor  a  fire  to  sit  before” 
(vs.  12-14).  In  the  light  of  these  predictions  of  the  fate 
of  Babylon  we  may  give  the  following  quotation  from 
Rogers  (II,  381)  as  to  the  work  of  Sennacherib  in  its 
destruction:  “It  was  plundered,  its  inhabitants  driven 
from  their  homes  or  deported,  its  walls  broken  down.  The 
torch  was  then  applied,  and  over  the  plain  rolled  the 
smoke  of  consuming  temples  and  palaces,  the  fruit  of 
centuries  of  high  civilization.  All  that  the  art  of  man  had 
up  to  that  time  devised  of  beauty  and  of  glory,  of  majesty 
and  of  massiveness,  lay  in  one  great  smoldering  ruin. 
Over  this  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  were  diverted  that 
the  site  of  antiquity’s  greatest  city  might  be  turned  into 
a  pestilential  swamp.” 
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(II)  Another  matter  of  interest  concerns  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  prophet’s  visions  of  the  return  of  the  cap¬ 
tives.  We  may  not  say  absolutely  that  this  hope  remained 
wholly  unrealized  even  in  that  day.  Thirtle  in  his  Old 
Testament  Problems  maintained  that  there  was  a  return 
during  this  period.  And  there  are  some  evidences,  when 
once  the  latter  part  of  the  book  is  accepted  as  belonging 
to  Isaiah,  that  many  found  their  way  back  to  the  home 
lane'.  In  ch.  56:8  there  is  a  prediction  that  Jehovah  who 
gathers  the  outcasts  of  Israel  will  yet  gather  others  to 
those  that  are  gathered.  The  destruction  of  Babylon, 
with  the  fleeing  of  its  population  every  man  to  his  own 
land  (ch.  13:14),  may  have  resulted  in  the  escape  from 
bondage  of  many  Israelites.  Chapter  60  might  be  a  glori¬ 
ous  vision  of  the  future  based  upon  the  actual  beginning 
of  the  exiles  to  flock  homeward  in  fulfillment  of  the  prom¬ 
ise  (vs.  4,  8) .  But  without  laying  further  stress  on  this 
we  may  show  that,  in  so  far  as  the  promise  remained 
unfulfilled,  it  was  due  to  the  unbelief  of  the  people  and 
the  reaction  toward  idolatry  which  followed  soon  after¬ 
wards. 

A  study  of  the  later  chapters  of  Isaiah  will  make  clear 
what  it  was  that  defeated  for  the  time  being  the  gracious 
purposes  of  God  for  Israel,  and  also  furnish  additional  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  part  of  the  book  belongs  to  the  period 
under  consideration.  Modern  criticism  no  longer  holds 
that  all  of  chs.  40-66  are  the  work  of  one  author  toward 
the  close  of  the  Babylonian  exile.  It  is  now  pointed  out 
that  chs.  56-66  reflect  the  scenery  of  Palestine  and  not  of 
Babylonia;  and  moreover  that  passages  like  56:7,  60:7, 
62:9,  65:11,  66:6  show  that  the  temple  and  its  services 
were  in  existence.  While  most  of  the  advanced  scholars 
refer  the  chapters  in  question  to  postexilic  days,  little 
objection  to  accepting  them  as  the  genuine  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  will  be  felt  by  those  who  hold  to  his  authorship 
of  chs.  40-55.  There  are  several  passages  in  which  the 
prophet  denounces  the  prevailing  idolatry,  the  chief  of 
which  are  57 :3-13 ;  65 :3-7, 11 ;  66 :3, 17,  and  the  forms  de¬ 
scribed  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  recorded  of 
Manasseh’s  reign,  or  the  years  immediately  preceding. 
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For  example,  in  57 :3  the  apostates  are  called  sons  of  the 
“sorceress,”  the  same  word  being  used  as  that  in  2  Ki., 
21:6  referring  to  Manasseh’s  practise  of  augury.  The 
idolatrous  worship  connected  with  the  oaks  (terebinths) 
mentioned  in  57:5  is  also  spoken  of  in  1:29,  which,  if 
it  belongs  to  the  same  discourse  as  the  first  part  of  the 
chapter,  we  have  seen  reason  to  refer  to  the  time  of  Sen¬ 
nacherib’s  campaign.  The  frequenting  of  gardens  as  the 
place  of  these  idolatrous  customs,  according  to  65 : 3  and 
66:17,  is  also  mentioned  in  the  earlier  passage;  and  it 
may  be  significant  of  Manasseh’s  preferences  during  his 
lifetime  that  he,  as  well  as  his  son  Amon,  was  buried  in 
the  garden  of  his  own  house,  the  garden  of  Uzza  (2  Ki. 
21:18,  26),  as  also  these  places  of  worship  are  stated  to 
have  been  among  the  graves  (Isa.  65:4).  Again,  the 
slaying  of  the  children  in  the  valleys  (57 :5)  recalls  Ma¬ 
nasseh’s  making  his  son  to  pass  through  the  fire  (2  Ki. 
21:6),  as  the  rite  practised  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  un¬ 
doubtedly,  according  to  Jer.  7 :31,  involved  human  sacri¬ 
fice.  The  burning  of  incense  upon  the  mountains  (65:7), 
may  very  well  refer  to  the  high  places  built  again  by 
Manasseh  (2  Ki.  21:3),  and  the  “rabble  of  idols”  men¬ 
tioned  in  57:13  (R.  V.  margin)  would  be  found  nowhere 
in  greater  profusion  than  during  his  reign.  It  is  not 
contended  that  some  of  these  rites  did  not  exist  at  other 
times,  but  their  mention  in  connection  with  the  period  we 
have  been  studying  goes  to  show  that  no  other  date  need 
be  sought  for  these  later  chapters  of  Isaiah  because  of 
the  peculiar  forms  of  idolatry  mentioned.  We  may  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  part  of  the  book  belongs  to  the  last  years 
of  the  prophet,  after  the  death  of  Hezekiah,  to  which 
ch.  57:1,  2  may  possibly  be  an  allusion,  and  after  the 
reaction  under  Manasseh  had  gained  headway.  The  blood¬ 
shed  of  the  latter’s  persecutions  might  then  be  referred 
to  in  such  passages  as  59 :3,  7.  The  prophet  expects  deliv¬ 
erance  when  it  comes  to  be  the  result  of  Jehovah’s  own 
working,  so  great  is  the  moral  corruption  of  the  time 
(59:15-20;  cf.  63:1-6). 

If  the  moral  and  religious  conditions  were  such  during 
the  closing  years  of  Isaiah’s  life,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
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that  a  larger  fulfillment  of  his  glowing  predictions  did 
not  take  place.  The  purposes  of  God  would  not  have  been 
subserved  by  the  restoration  of  his  scattered  people  under 
such  circumstances.  There  is  no  diminution  of  the  proph¬ 
et’s  faith  in  Jehovah,  only  here  and  there  perhaps  a  trace 
of  discouragement  over  the  obstacles  that  hinder  redemp¬ 
tion  (cf.  ch.  64:1-7).  He  himself  had  stated  the  cause 
of  the  delay :  Jehovah’s  hand  was  not  shortened,  nor  his 
ear  heavy,  but  their  sins  had  hidden  his  face  so  that  he 
would  not  hear  (59:1,  2).  Too  little  atetntion  has  been 
given  to  the  conditional  element  in  prophecy.  The  proph¬ 
ets  were  not  simply  soothsayers,  to  satisfy  the  inquisitive¬ 
ness  of  men  as  to  the  future.  They  did  make  definite  pre¬ 
dictions  which  came  to  pass.  But  they  were  first  of  all 
preachers,  and  their  promises  and  threats  were  condi¬ 
tioned  upon  the  response  of  the  people.  This  was  the 
lesson  of  Jeremiah’s  discourse  on  what  he  saw  at  the 
potter’s  house  ( Jer.  18:1-12) .  If  the  clay  did  not  respond 
to  the  potter’s  efforts  to  make  it  into  a  certain  vessel,  he 
could  change  his  plan  and  make  it  into  another  vessel. 
The  application  is  clearly  stated:  Jehovah’s  threats  of 
judgment  are  not  without  recall,  but  are  intended  to  bring 
his  people  to  repentance  (vs.  7,  8) .  Neither  are  his  prom¬ 
ises,  however  glorious,  to  be  automatically  fulfilled;  he 
may  repent  of  the  good  which  he  has  spoken,  if  there 
is  no  response  to  his  offers  of  grace  (vs.  9,  10) .  If  much 
connected  with  the  glorious  visions  of  a  return  spoken 
by  Isaiah  did  not  come  to  pass  in  his  day,  the  reason  is 
found  in  the  deadly  drift  toward  idolatry  under  Manas- 
seh. 

But  there  are  some  who  will  have  less  difficulty  with 
a  meager  fulfillment  than  with  that  kind  our  prophet 
seems  to  have  expected.  Apparently  as  human  hopes 
were  disappointed  he  turned  more  to  the  idea  of  salvation 
by  divine  power:  Jehovah  would  come  and  by  a  display 
of  his  might  execute  judgment  and  bring  in  redemption 
(66 :15ff ) .  We  are  told  that  the  age  of  apocalyptic  visions 
had  not  yet  come  in  the  days  of  Isaiah.  Two  things  may 
be  said  in  reply.  One  is  that  wherever  there  is  suffering 
and  oppression  and  hopelessness  of  relief  from  any  human 
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quarter,  conjoined  with  such  a  belief  in  Jehovah’s  sov¬ 
ereignty  and  power  as  the  prophet  had,  there  are  all  the 
conditions  present  which  give  rise  to  this  form  of  proph¬ 
etic  vision.  The  other  is  that  if  we  should  attempt  to 
eliminate  all  apocalyptic  passages  from  the  book  we 
should  have  left  an  Isaiah  who  had  dwindled  beyond  rec¬ 
ognition.  That  is  precisely  what  has  happened  to  the 
Isaiah  of  modern  criticism.  We  have  the  keen,  clear¬ 
headed  statesman,  scanning  the  movements  on  the  polit¬ 
ical  horizon,  and  giving  counsel  to  kings,  all  of  which 
he  was ;  but  the  man  of  faith  and  hope,  the  preacher  of 
a  gospel  of  God’s  grace  and  power,  has  been  largely  ob¬ 
scured.  The  delivering  of  such  a  message  of  restoration 
as  we  have  supposed  the  prophet  proclaimed  is  no  more 
than  is  contained  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  (cf.  ch. 
30:1-5),  which  even  upon  the  critical  hypothesis  mutft 
have  been  in  existence  about  this  period.  If  Isaiah  was 
not  granted  in  that  day  a  realization  of  his  visions,  he 
was  only  one  of  the  long  line  of  God’s  messengers  who 
“died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promises,  but  hav¬ 
ing  seen  them  and  greeted  them  from  afar”  (Heb.  11 :13) . 

(Ill)  It  may  be  well  in  closing  this  study  to  give  some 
attention  to  the  question  whether  we  may  look  for  a 
further  fulfillment  of  the  prophet’s  visions.  The  return 
under  Zerubbabel  was  pitifully  small,  and  the  experience 
of  the  liberated  exiles  disapointing,  when  placed  over 
against  Isa.  60.  It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  go  into  a 
discussion  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine.  Some 
promises  are  delayed  in  their  fulfillment  and  come  to  pass 
ages  after.  Some  may  be  delayed  through  the  unrespon¬ 
siveness  and  unbelief  of  God’s  people  until  their  literal 
fulfillment  would  be  an  anachronism.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  literal  coming  to  pass  of  some  of  the  ancient 
prophecies  would  fit  into  the  present  age.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  us  to  believe  in  a  regathering  to  the  Holy  Land  of 
Jews  from  all  the  nations ;  and  not  only  this,  but  a  coming 
of  all  peoples  to  be  partakers  in  their  blessings.  We 
should  have  to  think  of  a  rebuilding  of  the  temple  and 
a  reinstitution  of  the  sacrifices  after  the  former  manner. 
When  once  the  substance  to  which  these  things  looked 
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forward  has  come,  that  which  is  but  a  shadow  can  have 
no  more  meaning.  Paul  held  firmly  to  a  belief  in  Israel’s 
salvation  as  a  nation  (Rom.  11:26),  but  he  is  silent  as 
to  a  return  of  his  countrymen  to  their  own  land. 

But  there  is  a  larger  and  more  glorious  fulfillment 
which  has  been  going  on  and  is  still  in  progress.  The 
Israel  of  faith  is  of  wider  significance  than  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fiesh  (Rom.  9:6-8) ;  there  is  a  “Jerusalem  that 
now  is,”  and  a  “Jerusalem  that  is  above”  (Gal.  4:25-27)  ; 
Zion  is  no  longer  the  hill  of  which  psalmists  have  sung, 
but  the  everlasting  home  of  the  faithful  of  all  peoples 
(Heb.  12:22).  He  whose  glory  Isaiah  saw  and  of  whom 
he  spoke  (Jn.  12:41)  has  come  and  unto  him  the  nations 
are  gathering  (Isa.  11:10).  The  miraculous  highway  is 
still  trodden  by  people  of  all  countries,  but  its  destination 
is  the  city  of  Isa.  60,  whose  light  is  no  more  that  of  the 
sun  but  the  glory  of  God.  “And  the  ransomed  of  Jehovah 
shall  return,  and  come  with  singing  unto  Zion ;  and  ever¬ 
lasting  joy  shall  be  upon  their  heads:  they  shall  obtain 
gladness  and  joy,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away.” 
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Life  of  Christ.  By  Giovanni  Papini.  Harcourt,  Brace 

and  Company,  New  York,  1923.  Pp.  416.  5^3.50. 

A  distinctly  religious  book,  and  a  $3.50  book,  yet  one 
of  the  greatest  sellers  and,  among  them,  almost  the  first! 
Yet  we  had  begun  to  think  the  world  was  growing  in¬ 
creasingly  irreligious.  If  that  were  true,  then  Papini 
is  a  “voice  in  the  wilderness.”  Not  since  Savonarola  has 
such  a  voice  come  out  of  Italy ;  not  since  John  the  Baptist 
have  the  multitudes  thus  crowded  out  to  “see.” 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  this  Life  of  Christ  is 
that  it  traces  His  life  as  do  the  Gospels,  topically.  It  is 
not  chronological,  nor  analytical;  it  is  a  consideration  of 
the  incidents  and  episodes.  It  is  rather  more  a  modern 
Gospel  than  a  biography. 

Occasional  extravagances  of  socialism  mar  some  para¬ 
graphs  and  a  little  peculiar  Catholic  theology  crops  out, 
though  not  in  an  extreme  form.  He  seems  to  accept  tran- 
substantiation  merely  as  a  figure  of  speech,  celibacy  as 
a  good  thing  for  some  people,  **if  they  are  strong  enough,** 
as  military  establishments  and  modern  foreign  mission 
Boards  sometimes  do,  and  Maryolatry  much  as  the  paint¬ 
ers  accepted  it,  as  the  ideal  motherhood.  But  those  who 
read  this  book  will  feel  it  ungracious  to  dwell  upon  the 
annoyance  of  some  specks  of  dust. 

In  form,  Papini’s  work  is  a  continual  moving  picture; 
in  theology  Papini  is  a  fundamentalist  of  the  fundamenta¬ 
lists;  in  philosophy,  he  is  an  Ishmaelite,  none  escape  an 
occasional  stroke  of  his  sword ;  in  criticism,  he  wipes  the 
slate  clean  with  apologies  to  nobody.  In  the  presence  of 
this  book  all  the  barking  dogs  of  unbelief  are  as  the  dogs 
of  Egypt  in  the  night  of  her  awe,  when  “not  a  dog  wagged 
his  tongue.”  The  last  word  of  a  review  of  this  book  may 
well  be  the  saying  of  our  Lord,  “I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me.”  Not  since  the  writing  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  has  Jesus  been  so  lifted  up.  And  it  is  in 
that  presence  that  carping  criticism  is  silent,  sneering 
philosophy  hides  its  face,  and  even  the  defects  of  this  book 
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itself  are  laid  aside  with  as  much  unconcern  as  we  lay 
aside  the  bones  of  a  delicious  fish  as  we  eat. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Returning  Tide  of  Faith.  By  Neville  S.  Talbot, 
D.D.,  M.G.,  Bishop  of  Pretoria.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  New  York,  Chicago,  London,  and  Edinburgh. 
1923.  Pp.  222.  $1.50. 

This  book  is  in  reality  autobiographical;  it  recounts 
the  flow  of  the  tide  that  had  ebbed  far  out.  It  is  not 
likely  to  be  of  value  except  to  those,  who,  like  the  author, 
have  so  drifted  far  on  an  outgoing  tide,  and  to  religious 
pathologists  who  are  interested  in  observing  abnormali¬ 
ties  in  the  functioning  of  the  soul. 

Happily  the  author  does  really  return  on  a  full  flowing 
tide  of  faith  and  gets  back  ashore  upon  solid  ground. 
The  fundamentalist  may  run  through  the  whole  list  of 
essential  doctrines  of  Biblical  Christianity  and  find  the 
Bishop  with  him  at  nearly  every  point.  I  say  nearly  every 
point,  for,  strange  to  say,  he  left  a  second  probation  of 
a  rather  vague  kind  far  away  out  among  his  driftings, 
and  fails  to  get  safely  ashore  on  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  early  Biblical  writings.  He  thinks  the  account  of  the 
Temptation  “Has  no  claim  whatever  to  be  a  true  account 
of  what  happened  once  upon  a  time.”  It  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  have  him  specify  just  what  kind  of  a  temptation 
could  come  to  primitive  people,  alone  in  the  world,  pos¬ 
sessing  everything  and  having  no  desires  for  external 
things  to  satisfy,  except  for  something  to  eat  and  drink. 
If  the  reader  will  try  this  also,  he  will  get  an  illuminating 
view  of  the  adequacy  of  the  divine  record  of  the  Fall, 
wherever  and  whenever  it  took  place. 

His  treatment  of  the  expectation  of  the  early  return 
of  our  Lord  held  by  the  primitive  Christians  falls  into 
the  common  error  of  those  unfamiliar  with  the  oriental 
conception  of  chronology.  In  the  absence  of  clocks  and 
calendars  they  reckoned,  and  still  reckon,  by  events.  “Im¬ 
mediately”  and  “quickly”  means  “the  next  event.”  The 
imminence  of  His  coming,  the  certainty  of  the  event  to¬ 
gether  with  the  uncertainty  of  its  date,  held  by  Christians 
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then  and  now,  caused  that  “next  event”  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God  to  be  an  ever  present  expectation  with  them,  as 
it  ought  to  be  with  us.  But  there  was  no  delusion,  and 
no  change  of  opinion  as  the  years  wore  on  and  He  had 
not  come.  It  was  only  then,  as  now,  that  the  constant 
pressure  of  things  happening  made  them  lose  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  imminence  of  His  coming. 

The  author  is  indeed  an  interesting  writer  and  will 
doubtless  help  many  people  and  turn  some  back  toward 
the  shore  who  are  still  drifting  out  on  the  ebb  tide  and 
blessings  be  upon  him  who  does  that.  But  the  ordinary 
Christian  who  has  not  drifted  and  the  ordinary  indifferent 
person  who  is  simply  indifferent  would  prefer  not  to  be 
guided  by  the  rescue  of  one  tossed  up  on  the  beach  by  a 
returning  tide  of  faith,  but  rather  by  the  story  of  the 
many  who  have  come  to  shore  by  the  ordinary  line  of 
travel. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Fisherman  of  Galilee.  By  Harmon  A.  Baldwin. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York,  Chicago,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  Edinburgh.  1923.  Pp.  160. 

The  Fisherman  of  Galilee  is  the  apostle  Peter  as  he  pre¬ 
sents  himself  in  his  First  Epistle,  the  first  Chapter,  verse 
by  verse.  It  is  a  delightful,  inspiring,  devotional  book  of 
expository  sermons.  How  sweet  it  is  to  be  led  thus  aside 
from  theological  controversy,  from  critical  speculation 
and  vagaries,  from  philosophical  lucubrations  about  the 
fringes  of  truth,  and  the  straining  after  the  extravaganza 
of  Christian  thought  and  experience,  and  to  be  helped  to 
a  simple,  commonsense,  believing,  exposition  of  a  part  of 
the  Word  of  God.  If  the  great  house  of  Revell  brought 
out  but  this  one  book  this  year,  they  would  amply  justify 
their  work.  Would  that  the  publishers  gave  us  more  of 
such  books  and  less  of  the  sweepings  of  mental  work¬ 
shops. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 
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America  in  the  Coming  Crisis.  By  J.  C.  McFeeters, 

D.D.  Herald  Printing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  1923. 

Pp.  140.  Price,  $1.00. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  had  a  long  and  successful 
career  as  a  pastor  in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  has  been  a  life-long  student  of  prophecy,  and  gives 
some  of  the  results  of  his  studies  in  this  book,  now  in  its 
second  edition. 

He  feels  that  another  crisis  is  approaching  that  can 
be  averted  only  by  officially  recognizing  Christ  as  the 
Ruler  of  nations.  “The  Church  and  state  are  equally  of 
God;  the  Church  to  meet  the  spiritual  side  of  life;  the 
state  to  meet  the  physical.  In  correct  functioning  they 
are  mutually  helpful  and  co-operative,  each  being  under 
the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  but  never  intermingled  or 
confused.” 

“Jesus  is  the  Governor  of  the  state  by  the  unalterable 
decree  of  the  Father.  Therefore  the  normal  relation  of 
the  state  to  Jesus  is  that  of  a  loyal  subject.  Why  should 
not  this  notable  fact  have  a  legal  acknowledgment.  Why 
should  not  the  nation,  in  her  government,  honor  and  obey 
the  great  Sovereign?  To  refuse  this  in  a  country  where 
Christianity  is  preeminent  and  dominant  is  at  least  in¬ 
excusable  carelessness ;  the  sense  of  self-sufficiency  is  well 
nigh  idolatrous.  Such  a  course,  if  persistently  pursued, 
will  surely  meet  with  God’s  righteous  retributions.  Na¬ 
tions  must  learn  to  obey  Jesus  Christ  or  suffer  the  con¬ 
sequences.” 

The  above  positions  are  ably  argued.  Even  those  who 
cannot  accept  all  of  the  author’s  conclusions  will  find 
pleasure  and  profit  in  reading  this  book. 

J.  H.  Webster. 

The  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  “According  to  the 

Scriptures.”  By  Wilbert  W.  White,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Biblical  Seminary  in  New  York.  The 

George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York.  Pp.  X,  90. 

In  five  chapters  Dr.  White  discusses  the  resurrection 
of  the  body.  The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  nature  of 
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the  raised  body;  the  second,  with  the  manner  of  its  resur¬ 
rection;  the  third  discusses  the  question,  “Why  is  the 
resurrection  judged  incredible?”  The  fourth,  its  credibil¬ 
ity;  and  the  fifth  deals  with  the  resurrection  and  the 
power  of  God. 

The  author  describes  the  resurrection  body  as  purely 
spiritual,  “not  bound  by  the  laws  of  this  world ;  made  by 
the  direct  and  new  intention  of  God;  but  so  made  as  to 
be  conditioned  by  the  body  of  the  grave,”  and  gives  his 
sanction  to  Prof.  Olin  Curtis’  affirmation  that  “the  body 
of  the  resurrection  is  nothing  other  than  God’s  volitional 
repetition  of  the  body  of  the  grave — with  splendid  addi¬ 
tions”  The  Scripture  evidence  to  justify  our  belief  in 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  is  presented  in  a  striking 
and  forcible  way.  The  fact  that  the  primitive  Christians 
were  fully  persuaded  that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead  is 
properly  emphasized.  The  author  justly  regards  it  as 
pivotal,  and  shows  the  absurdity  of  Professor  Harnack’s 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  “Easter  message”  and 
the  “Easter  faith.”  The  universal  belief  of  first  century 
Christians  in  the  Easter  message  demands  some  explana¬ 
tion.  The  one  satisfactory  explanation  is  that  the  story 
of  the  resurrection  is  neither  fraud,  nor  fancy,  but  a 
record  of  fact. 

The  Christian  public  needs  more  books  of  this  sort 
presenting  in  an  interesting  way  the  results  of  evangelical 
scholarship.  The  most  practical  and  effective  way  of 
proving  that  Modernism  has  no  monopoly  of  scholarship 
is  to  circulate  this  and  kindred  works  containing  sane  and 
scholarly  discussions  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith. 

J.  H.  Webster. 

The  Evolution  of  the  New  Testament.  By  John 

Elliotson  Symes,  M.  A.  Sometime  Principal  of  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  Nottingham,  England.  New  York: 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.  1922.  Pp.  xviii,  353. 

Price,  $7.00. 

The  author  died  a  few  months  before  the  publication 
of  this  book.  The  revision  of  the  proof,  and  the  bibliog- 
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raphy  were  completed  by  his  wife  with  the  aid  of  friends. 
The  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  treated  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order.  The  author  says:  “My  object  has  been 
to  bring  out  those  points  concerning  each  book  upon 
which  modern  critics  have  reached  something  like  agree¬ 
ment;  and  when  no  such  agreement  has  been  reached  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  problems  on  which  disagree¬ 
ment  exists,  the  grounds  for  the  conclusions  at  which 
I  have  arrived,  and  the  degree  of  doubt  with  which  such 
conclusions  are  held.”  The  last  two  chapters  deal  with 
“Some  of  the  Rejected  Books,”  and  the  “Canon  and  Text 
of  the  New  Testament.” 

This  volume  is  valuable  for  its  summary  at  the  close 
of  each  chapter,  “of  the  views  of  the  chief  modem  critics,” 
and  suggestions  for  supplementary  reading.  A  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  “works  published  in  English  since  1890,  which 
throw  light  upon  the  evolution  of  the  New  Testament,” 
occupies  pages  339-346  inclusive. 

The  positions  maintained  are,  in  the  main,  those  of  the 
advanced  school  of  critics.  The  book  is  well  written  and 
well  printed,  and  has  a  good  index. 

J.  H.  Webster. 

Tekst  en  Utileg.  Praktische  Bijbelverklaring  door  Prof. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Th.  Bohlen,  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Van  Veldhuizen. 

1.  Het  Oude  Testament  met  medewerking  van  Prof. 

Dr.  L.  H.  K.  Bleeker,  Dr.  A.  Van  Der  Flier  G.  Jzn., 

Dr.  H.  J.  De  Groot,  Dr.  J.  De  Groot,  Dr.  Th.  L.  W. 

Van  Ravesteijn,  Dr.  G.  Smit,  Dr.  A.  Troelstra,  Prof. 

Dr.  G.  J.  Thierry  en  anderen.  Genesis  I  door  Dr.  F.  M. 

Th.  Bohl.  Bij  J.  B.  Wolter’s  U.  M.  Groningen,  Den 

Haag,  1923. 

This  is  not  the  first  volume  in  a  series  of  handbooks  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  intended  to  furnish  the 
laity  with  the  results  of  the  higher  criticism  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Bible.  Six  of  the  series  on  the  New 
Testament  have  already  appeared  and  four  of  these  in  a 
second  edition. 

The  author  of  the  manual  on  the  first  half  of  Genesis 
(Ch.  1-24)  is  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language  and 
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Literature  at  the  University  of  Groningen.  In  a  brief 
introduction  the  reader  may  learn  what  criticism  claims 
to  have  discovered  concerning  the  book,  its  authorship, 
composite  character,  and  value.  The  position  taken 
throughout  is  that  of  a  moderate  modernism.  Genesis, 
it  is  said,  is  not  altogether  historic  nor  is  it  wholly  myth ; 
chapters  1-11  have  no  scienfitic  or  historic  value,  yet 
because  of  their  religious  and  moral  value,  need  not  arouse 
our  ridicule.  The  religious  value  is  not  dependent  on 
authorship,  style  or  inaccuracy  of  the  narrative.  Genesis 
is  far  superior  in  content  and  character  to  all  Babylonian 
or  Chaldean  creative-stories.  The  God  of  Genesis  is  our 
God.  The  patriarchs  and  prophets  are  the  spiritual  an¬ 
cestors  of  Christianity  and  the  life  of  faith  in  Christ. 
The  introduction  is  followed  by  a  new  translation,  pp. 
23-57,  in  modern  Dutch,  which  is  in  many  respects  a 
great  improvement  on  that  of  the  Staten  Bijbel. 

The  paragraphs  are  indicated  by  content  and  supposed 
authorship,  P.,  J.,  E.,  etc.  Pages  58-159  consist  of  a  run¬ 
ning  commentary  on  the  text.  This  is  somewhat  dis¬ 
appointing.  A  sort  of  mixture  of  Mathew  Henry  at  his 
worst  and  Wellhausen  at  his  best.  The  Messianic  element 
is  ignored  even  in  Genesis  3:15. 

We  are  grateful,  however,  for  the  author’s  very  able 
critique  of  the  mythological  views  of  Winckler  and 
Stucken,  who  make  Abraham  a  Moon-god,  and  of  Duhm 
and  Ed.  Meyer,  who  transform  all  the  patriarchs  into 
animistic  tree-gods  or  desert  demons. 

S.  M.  ZWEMER. 

The  Carpenter  and  His  Kingdom.  By  Alexander  Irvine. 

New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1922.  Pp.  ix, 

247. 

This  book  is  “a  life  of  Christ  which  aims  so  to  present 
his  teachings  as  to  make  them  the  controlling  principle 
in  the  everyday  life  of  the  individual.”  The  book  is 
written  in  an  interesting  way  and  there  is  much  that  is 
commendable  in  it.  It  is  well  worth  reading,  but  it  con¬ 
tains  many  statements  to  which  those  who  believe  in 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  Gospel  record  must  take  excep- 
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tion.  Only  a  few  of  these  need  be  mentioned  to  show  the 
drift  of  the  book. 

The  Temptation,  for  example,  is  represented  as  a  con¬ 
flict  between  Christ’s  higher,  and  his  “lower  self.”  The 
lower  self  by  whatever  name  it  is  called  is  “The  power 
of  evil.”  “The  Jews  clothed  it  with  flesh,  and  personified 
it.  They  called  it  Satan,  the  devil,  the  tempter.  In  suc¬ 
ceeding  ages  the  call  of  the  lower  self,  that  power  in  man 
that  makes  for  unrighteousness,  was  made  a  dogma.  Men 
have  quarrelled  over  its  name,  and  that  quarrel  itself, 
apart  from  the  thing  discussed,  has  become  a  source  of 
evil.”  This  explanation  of  the  Temptation  seems  utterly 
inadequate.  One  only  needs  to  substitute  the  words  “lower 
self”  or  “the  power  of  evil”  for  the  words  “Satan,” 
“tempter,”  and  “devil”  in  the  narratives  of  the  Tempta¬ 
tion  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  its  inadequacy.  More¬ 
over,  if  there  was  a  power  in  Christ  making  for  unright¬ 
eousness,  what  becomes  of  his  sinlessness?  In  the  account 
of  the  trial  of  Christ  we  have  the  astonishing  statement 
that  “Pilate  had  no  desire  to  save  Jesus.  If  he  had, 
he  never  would  have  given  the  mob  any  choice.”  In  mak¬ 
ing  this  statement,  the  author  deliberately  ignores  Luke’s 
assertion  that  “Pilate  spake  unto  them  again  desiring  to 
release  Jesus”  Luke  23:20.  Peter,  too,  in  Acts  3:13, 
charges  the  Jews  with  delivering  up,  and  denying  Jesus 
“before  the  face  of  Pilate,  when  he  had  determined  to 
release  him.”  Even  leaving  these  verses  out  of  view,  the 
narrative  shows  that  Pilate  was  coerced  into  condemning 
Jesus  against  his  own  wish  and  will. 

With  reference  to  the  resurrection,  we  read:  “The 
Master  did  not  walk  out  of  the  tomb  on  Easter  morning. 
He  was  never  in  it.  Nor  can  we  say  literally  that  he 
‘returned,’  for  he  had  never  been  away.  He  was  hidden 
from  his  friends,  hidden  and  obscured  by  their  doubts 
and  fears  and  cowardice.”  It  may  well  be  doubted  if 
any  amount  of  evidence  for  the  physical  resurrection  will 
convince  anyone  of  its  truth,  who  has  decided  to  deny  it. 
Space  forbids  a  review  of  that  evidence,  but  we  make 
bold  to  say  that  no  fact  of  Christianity  is  so  well  but¬ 
tressed  both  by  direct  and  collateral  evidence  as  this  basic 
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fact  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  He  “was  declared 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to  the  spirit 
of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.”  We  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  the  great  mass  of  Christian  people  will 
continue  to  find  hope  and  comfort  in  the  statements  about 
the  resurrection  contained  in  the  Gospels  and  confirmed 
by  the  epistles. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  though  there  is  much  that  is 
stimulating  and  suggestive  in  this  volume,  there  is  also 
much  that  one  who  believes  in  the  veracity  of  the  New 
Testament  can  by  no  means  accept. 

J.  H.  Webster. 

Baccalaureate  Sermons.  By  Reverend  R.  G.  Ferguson, 

D.D.,  LL.D.  The  Gorham  Press,  Boston.  1919.  Pp. 

281. 

It  might  seem  rather  late  to  notice  this  book,  which  has 
but  now  been  brought  to  my  attention,  but  those  who  read 
it  will  think  it  never  too  late  to  notice  such  a  book.  It 
contains  a  group  of  twenty-one  sermons  delivered  in  as 
many  successive  years  to  graduating  classes  at  West¬ 
minster  College,  New  Wilmington,  Pennsylvania. 

For  pungency  of  expression  without  straining  after 
effect,  for  vividness  of  illustration  without  extravaganza 
of  metaphor,  for  spiritual  impulse  toward  great  ideals, 
these  discourses  are  unsurpassed.  In  mental  stimulation, 
in  homiletical  suggestiveness,  for  all  who  love  to  read 
good  sermons,  and  especially  for  those  who  wish  to  preach 
to  young  men  and  women,  this  little  book  is  a  veritable 
treasure  house. 

Secure  this  book  and  you  will  thank  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  for  telling  you  of  it,  even  at  this  late  date. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Heroes  of  the  Church.  By  Park  Hays  Miller.  The 

Westminster  Press.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

This  little  book  was  written  for  “Intermediate  pupils 
in  the  Sunday  School,”  and  appeared  in  the  second  quar¬ 
ter  of  1922  “as  a  part  of  the  Intermediate  Departmental 
Graded  Lessons.”  It  is  now  published  in  twelve  short 
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chapters,  one  each  on  Polycarp,  Augustine,  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  Wyclif,  Huss,  Luther,  Zwingli,  Calvin,  Knox, 
John  Wesley,  Francis  Makemie,  and  William  A.  Shedd. 
Only  outstanding  traits  and  labors  can  be  included  in  the 
five  pages  or  so  that  are  given  to  each.  The  significant 
facts  are  well  selected  and  the  style  is  clear  and  simple. 

The  last  two  chapters  should  be  of  much  interest  to  a 
large  body  of  readers  in  this  land.  Francis  Makemie, 
“The  Presbyterian  Pioneer  in  America,”  deserves  a  place 
of  honor  on  the  roll  of  the  makers  of  our  country.  The 
story  of  William  A.  Shedd,  “who  gave  his  life  for  the 
oppressed,”  is  proof  that  today  there  is  a  Christian  ideal* 
ism  that  can  inspire  a  man  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  missionary  to  Persia  who,  in  1918, 
was  faithful  unto  death  in  the  midst  of  a  Turkish  mas¬ 
sacre. 

One  wishes  that  the  youth  of  today,  and  older  folk  too, 
could  prefer  such  reading  to  the  empty  stuff  in  which  we 
so  largely  seek  our  entertainment. 

Jesse  Johnson. 

The  New  Larned  History  for  Ready  Reference,  Read¬ 
ing  AND  Research.  C.  A.  Nichols  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Springfield,  Mass.,  based  upon  the  work  of  the 
late  J.  N.  Lamed,  now  completely  revised,  enlarged, 
and  brought  up  to  date.  12  Volumes,  about  850  pp. 
per  volume,  1922-23. 

The  phrase,  “‘The  New  Larned,”  might  well  serve  as  a 
complete  review  notice  of  this  work  for  all  who  have  used 
the  original  Larned  History.  So  much  of  the  world’s 
important  history  has  transpired  since  1893,  the  date  of 
the  original  issue,  that  the  “New  Lamed”  is  indeed  a 
new  work  and  not  merely  a  new  edition  of  an  old  work. 
It  is  said  that  scientific  discovery  and  invention  put  scien¬ 
tific  books  out  of  date  every  ten  years ;  the  discoveries  and 
inventions  and  wars  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
have  put  permanently  out  of  date  nearly  all  history  and 
encyclopaedia.  The  New  Lamed  for  reference  brings  the 
world’s  history,  in  original  documents,  down  to  the  Wash- 
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in^on  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armaments  and  the 
surrounding  events. 

For  the  preparation  of  historical  reviews,  such  as 
needed  by  every  lecturer,  preacher  and  statesman,  for 
research  in  all  kinds  of  historical,  economic  and  political 
subjects,  the  New  Lamed  furnishes  more  assistance  than 
a  half  dozen  secretaries.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

America  and  the  World  Liquor  Problem.  By  Ernest 
Hurst  Cherrington,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.  The  American  Issue 
Press,  Westerville,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.  1922.  Pp.  182. 
This  book  is  not  a  book  of  statistics  and  “surveys,” 
of  which  the  reading  public  is  so  heartily  weary,  but  a 
book  of  vision,  without  which  “the  people  perish.”  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  series  of  visions  logically  arranged  and  sustained 
by  facts  in  very  conclusive  manner.  It  is  a  tracing  of  the 
course  of  civilizations  and  reforms  and  every  kind  of 
moral  progress  under  the  dominance  of  the  historical  law 
of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  a  frontier,  A  great 
influence  once  set  a  going,  like  circles  on  a  glassy  pool, 
either  reaches  the  utmost  shore  or  perishes  in  the  midst 
of  the  waters.  Thus  temperance  sentiment  from  its  hum¬ 
ble  beginning  with  the  total  abstainer  and  a  local  senti¬ 
ment,  goes  on  to  the  application  of  local  option  to  the 
community,  the  country,  the  state,  the  nation  .  .  .  the 
world !  An  English  Judge,  who  could  drink  more  whiskey 
than  any  other  man  I  ever  knew,  said  to  me  at  Port  Said, 
two  years  ago,  “Prohibition  is  certain  to  come  in  Eng¬ 
land,  otherwise  she  can  never  stand  up  in  competition  with 
prohibition  America.”  This  is  the  final  international  out¬ 
come  of  the  impossible  process  of  “maintaining  a  frontier” 
of  moral  influences,  a  frontier  between  good  and  evil. 
It  is  this  that  Dr.  Cherrington’s  little  book  traces  so 
vividly.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Israel  und  die  Volker.  Von  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Block.  Ver- 
lag,  Benjamin  Hartz,  Berlin — ^Wien,  1922.  Pp.  LII, 
and  830. 

There  are  two  sources  of  knowledge  concerning  any 
doctrine  or  influence  or  movement;  its  advocates  and  its 
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critics.  Theoretically  it  is  possible  to  gain  complete 
knowledge  from  either  its  advocates  or  its  critics,  either 
of  whom  usually  consider  themselves  entirely  sufficient. 
Alas  for  the  weakness  and  prejudices  of  human  nature, 
it  is  seldom  that  either  advocates  or  critics  tell  us  all 
about  anything,  or  even  know  all  about  the  cause  they 
espouse. 

The  Jew  and  his  history  and  his  relation  to  the  peoples 
round  about  present  one  of  the  most  intricate  and  puz¬ 
zling  problems  in  all  human  history  about  which  there 
is  a  never  ending  controversy.  In  such  case,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  learn  all  the  truth  from  one  side  or  the  other. 
The  real  seeker  after  truth  desires  to  hear  both  sides. 
Thus  this  book  by  Dr.  Block,  frankly  apologetic,  present¬ 
ing  all  that  Hebrew  learning  produces  in  defense  of  the 
position  and  attitude  and  teaching  of  the  Jew  in  the  world, 
is  most  welcome. 

It  makes  available  the  most  important  of  all  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Jews  on  their  own  career  and  their  relation 
to  the  peoples  round  about  them  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present.  No  theological  library  should  lack  this 
book. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

“Creeds  or  No  Creeds.^”  By  Charles  Harris,  D.  D.  New 

York.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  1922. 

There  are  three  common  ways  of  combating  error: 
a)  to  adopt  a  purely  defensive  attitude  aiming  to  protect 
the  truth  from  serious  injury;  b)  to  proclaim  a  positive 
message,  confident  that  such  truth  as  may  be  verified  by 
experience  will  always  win  the  mass  of  men,  and  that 
error  will  destroy  itself ;  c)  to  take  the  offensive  and  press 
on  to  victory  in  the  enemy’s  territory.  This  third  course 
seems  to  be  the  method  adopted  by  Dr.  Harris  in  this 
Critical  Examination  of  the  Basis  of  Modernism.  He 
tackles  the  Modernists  on  their  own  ground  and  worsts 
them  with  their  own  weapons.  He  traces  the  philosoph¬ 
ical  roots  of  Modernism  to  the  Kantian  theory  of  “Imma¬ 
nence”  or  the  Relativity  of  Human  Knowledge.  “Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  main  object  of  this  book  is  to  refute  the  doc- 
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trine  of  Immanence,  whether  in  its  original  Kantian  form, 
or  in  the  slightly  modified  forms  which  it  has  assumed 
in  Hegelianism,  Neo-Kantianism,  Euckenism,  Bergson- 
ism,  and  Pragmatism.  Only  three  chapters  are  expressly 
devoted  to  this  subject,  but  from  cover  to  cover  the  book 
is  an  attempt  to  discredit  Immanence  both  as  a  theoret¬ 
ical  and  a  practical  principle.”  (Preface  xiii.) 

Dr.  Harris  believes  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  know- 
able  truth  valid  for  all  time,  that  we  have  a  message 
from  God  whose  truth  and  authority  are  unchanging,  that 
doctrine  may  and  does  develop  from  rudimentary  to  more 
mature  forms  without  undergoing  of  necessity  any 
changes  that  render  obsolete  the  original  deposit  of  truth. 
He  deals  with  Modernism  in  its  bearing  upon  The  Nature 
of  Truth,  Miracles,  Biblical  Criticism,  Dogma,  and  Creed, 
and  brings  to  light  some  of  the  latest  developments  of 
Modernism.  In  his  treatment  of  these  subjects,  we  dis¬ 
cern  a  rare  power  of  analysis  combined  with  broad  philo¬ 
sophical  culture.  Dr.  Harris  has  a  keen  eye  for  both 
truth  and  error,  and  with  extraordinary  ability  he  car¬ 
ries  the  reader  directly  to  the  heart  of  his  problems  and 
brings  to  light  the  significant  facts.  He  is  no  dabbler 
in  philosophy,  nor  has  he  pounced  upon  Modernism  has¬ 
tily  or  without  cause.  He  has  lived  through  and  thought 
through.  “He  fought  his  doubts  and  gathered  strength.” 

In  passing  severe  judgment  upon  Modernism,  regarded 
as  an  intellectual  and  theological  system.  Dr.  Harris  de¬ 
livers  himself  from  the  possible  charge  of  prejudice.  He 
says  (p.  359),  “the  system  attracted  me  at  one  time, 
and  as  a  younger  man  I  passed  (like  so  many  others  in 
this  unsettled  age)  through  a  Modernist  phase.  It  is  only 
after  long  refiection,  extended  over  many  years,  that  I 
have  thought  myself  into  the  full  orthodox  position  which 
I  now  hold;  and  my  sincere  sympathy  goes  out  to  those 
who  are  struggling  with  religious  difficulties,  which  to 
me  also  were  once  both  real  and  painful.  A  clear  proof 
that  my  criticisms  are  not  due  merely  to  prejudice,  but 
have  solid  grounds,  is  that  two  most  distinguished  schol¬ 
ars,  Dr.  Foakes- Jackson  and  Dr.  Lake,  who  until  recently 
were  prominent  in  the  Modernist  movement,  have  now 
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abandoned  it,  and  have  passed  upon  it  strictures  similar 
to  my  own,  but  much  more  severe.” 

The  ultimate  fate  of  Truth  does  not  depend  on  any  one 
man’s  defense,  but  its  career  in  many  individual  hearts 
does.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  that  evangelical  orthodoxy 
has  for  one  of  its  champions  a  man  of  such  ability  as  Dr. 
Harris.  We  wish  the  book  could  be  read  by  every  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Gospel. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

“Spirit  and  Personality.”  An  Essay  in  Theological 

Interpretation.  By  William  Samuel  Bishop,  D.  D. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  New  York.  1923.  Pp.  178. 

Price,  $1.50. 

This  interesting  and  stimulating  book  is  a  “study  of 
personality  in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament  and  of 
Christian  thought.”  In  a  lucid  and  engaging  style.  Dr. 
Bishop  deals  with  the  profound  subjects  of  the  Exalta¬ 
tion  and  Heavenly  Priesthood  of  Christ,  the  Theology  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Divine  Trinity  and  Personality,  the 
Personality  of  the  God-Man,  and  Human  Personality  and 
Justification.  The  treatment  of  these  subjects  reveals  a 
reverent  regard  for  Scripture,  an  able  scholarship,  and  an 
earnest  desire  to  apprehend  with  the  mind  the  great 
truths  already  held  in  a  glowing  faith. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  Divine  Trinity  and 
Personality,  Dr.  Bishop  reminds  us  that,  at  the  basis  of 
the  historic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  the  distinction 
between  “person”  and  “substance.”  He  believes  that  the 
solution  of  the  Trinitarian  problem  is  to  be  found  in  per¬ 
sonality,  and  that  a  fresh  analysis  of  what  is  involved 
in  consciousness  is  called  for.  Here  he  advances  his 
“analytic  of  personality,”  and  maintains  that  the  credal 
distinction  between  “person”  and  “substance”  in  the  God¬ 
head  corresponds  to  the  distinction  that  may  be  drawn 
between  the  “instrument  of  consciousness”  and  the 
“ground  of  consciousness.”  “If  now  the  question  be 
asked.  What,  more  explicitly,  is  meant  by  the  ‘ground’ 
of  consciousness,  as  distinguished  from  the  ‘instrument* 
of  its  realization?  the  answer  is:  This  ‘ground’  or  ‘sub- 
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stance’  includes  whatever  is  not  the  ‘person.’  It  is  the 
‘nature,’  including  (in  the  case  of  man)  the  physical 
organization, — the  body  itself.  The  several  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  soul  or  spirit,  such  as  those  of  knowing, 
of  feeling  and  of  volition,  are  included  here,  for  all  these 
are  the  spiritual  ‘substance’  or  ‘stuff’  of  consciousness; 
the  elements  out  of  which  our  consciousness  is  realized. 
But  it  is  the  *ego,*  the  ‘self,’  the  auro?,  in  the  restricted 
sense  of  these  terms,  by  which  self-realization  actually 
takes  place.  Of  this  ‘ego’  one  can  predicate  little  more 
than  that  it  is;  what  it  is  is  hardly  capable  of  being  ex¬ 
plained.  It  is  an  ultimate  fact  or  postulate  which  simply 
has  to  be  accepted.  We  know  that  it  exists  just  because 
self-consciousness  is  a  fact,  and  without  the  ‘ego’  self- 
consciousness  would  be  impossible;  spirit  without  ‘per¬ 
sonality’  would  not  be  self-conscious  spirit.”  (Pp.  84-85.) 

We  believe  this  distinction  between  the  “instrument” 
and  the  “ground”  of  consciousness  cannot  be  successfully 
maintained.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  if  anything  what¬ 
soever  is  known  of  the  “ego”  or  “instrument”  of  con¬ 
sciousness  (as  Dr.  Bishop  certainly  holds)  then  this 
“ego,”  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  object  of  our  cognition,  must 
be  classified  with  the  other  items  that  fall  under  the  head 
of  the  “ground”  of  consciousness,  it  necessarily  becomes 
part  of  the  “stuff”  of  consciousness.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  “ego”  or  “instrument”  of  consciousness  must 
of  necessity  exercise  some  faculties  or  powers  in  the 
process  of  self-realization;  but  in  Dr.  Bishop’s  analysis, 
the  several  powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul  or  spirit  have 
already  been  assigned  to  the  category  or  “ground”  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  If  the  distinction  offered  by  the  author  be 
insisted  upon,  the  “ego”  is  thus  reduced  to  a  metaphysical 
cipher,  which  has  no  powers  or  faculties  and  of  which 
absolutely  nothing  can  be  affirmed.  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  “instrument”  of  consciousness  and  the  “ground”  of 
consciousness  are  but  two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same 
thing,  each  is  inextricably  involved  in  the  other.  We 
believe  that  Dr.  Bishop’s  “analytic  of  personality”  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  well-known  distinction 
between  the  subject  self  and  the  object  self.  His  serious 
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discussion  of  this  subject  is  most  timely  and  welcome, 
but  it  is  our  conviction  that  the  key  to  the  Trinitarian 
mystery  is  yet  to  be  found. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 


“Christian  Dogmatics.'’  By  Conrad  Emil  Lindberg, 
D.  D.,  LL.D.  Translation  from  the  Swedish  by  the 
Rev.  C.  E.  Hoffsten,  D.  D.,  Rock  Island,  Ill.  Augustana 
Book  Concern.  1922.  Pp.  579. 

This  new  work  in  Systematic  Theology  is  evidently  the 
mature  outgrowth  of  years  of  study  and  teaching.  De¬ 
parting  from  the  threefold  division  followed  by  so  many 
theologians.  Dr.  Lindberg  divides  his  work  into  seven 
parts,  as  follows:  I.  Theology.  II.  Anthropology. 
III.  Christology.  IV.  Soteriology.  V.  Pneumatology. 
VI.  Ecclesiology.  VII.  Eschatology. 

The  author  is  distinctively  Lutheran  in  his  point  of 
view.  The  method  of  treatment  is  frankly  dogmatic. 
An  elaborate  analysis  of  the  subject  unfolds  itself  in  a 
thorough-going  outline.  In  stating  the  points  of  his  out¬ 
line,  the  author  makes  free  use  of  Latin  terms  such  as 
have  acquired  technical  meaning  at  the  hands  of  Dog- 
maticians. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  this  work, — and  a 
most  commendable  one  it  is,  consists  in  the  Notes  on 
History  of  Dogma  introduced  at  appropriate  intervals 
in  the  treatment  of  several  doctrines.  It  is  inevitable  that 
a  teacher  of  Theology  should  from  time  to  time  touch 
upon  the  historical  development  of  the  doctrine  he  is 
teaching.  In  Dr.  Lindberg’s  treatment,  this  reference  to 
doctrinal  development  becomes  a  formal  part  of  the  course. 
These  historical  notes,  however,  are  presented  in  such  a 
concise  manner  as  not  to  throw  the  course  out  of  balance. 

Dr.  Lindberg’s  work  will  no  doubt  find  its  most  active 
sphere  of  service  as  a  text  in  Lutheran  theological  semi¬ 
naries.  But  we  believe  that  it  will  also  find  a  place  as  a 
valuable  reference  book  in  the  library  of  many  a  minister, 
both  Lutheran  and  reformed.  We  are  glad  to  announce 
and  commend  the  book. 


Robt.  M.  Kerr. 
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“The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Peace.”  Edited  by  James 

Hastings,  D.  D.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  New  York. 

1922.  Pp.  300.  Price,  $4.00. 

This  is  the  last  volume  to  come  from  the  fertile  editorial 
mind  of  Dr.  Hastings.  How  fitting  that  he  who  preached 
peace  during  his  life  should  correct  the  final  proofs  of 
this  volume  shortly  before  his  death.  To  help  the  Church 
voice  the  sentiments  of  “a  great  silent  world  of  men  and 
women  yearning  for  peace,”  and  to  persuade  to  the  peace 
ideal  others  who  have  not  yet  the  will  to  peace, — such 
were  the  motives  that  prompted  the  editor  of  this  book. 

The  appearance  of  Dr.  Hasting’s  book  is  most  timely. 
The  subject  of  peace  has  hitherto  often  been  discussed 
in  a  fragmentary  and  one-sided  fashion.  There  was 
needed  a  more  thorough-going  and  well-balanced  treat¬ 
ment,  one  in  which  there  would  be  no  compromise  of  prin¬ 
ciples  and  ideals,  yet  one  which  would  show  peace-loving 
people  how  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  world  still  cursed 
with  the  spirit  and  the  consequences  of  war  and  point  out 
what  worthy  steps  might  be  taken  immediately  in  the 
direction  of  the  goal  of  peace.  Dr.  Hastings  addressed 
himself  to  the  task  of  meeting  this  need.  Several  chap¬ 
ters,  comprising  about  half  the  book,  are  devoted  to  the 
doctrine  of  peace  in  its  various  aspects  as  set  forth  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  remainder  of  the  book  brings  out 
the  practical  implication  of  this  doctrine  and  points  the 
way  toward  the  Christian  triumph  over  war. 

Dr.  Hastings  has  a  delightful  style  and  a  message  that 
gives  that  style  substance.  He  is  free  from  that  abstrac¬ 
tion  which  sometimes  handicaps  those  that  have  read 
very  widely.  Sane  and  evangelical  in  his  treatment  of 
Scripture,  he  steers  a  safe  course  between  excessive  liter¬ 
alism  and  nebulous  spiritualizing.  He  quotes  from  a  wide 
range,  and  gives  a  copious  list  of  references,  so  that  he 
provides  some  excellent  homiletic  matter  and  gives  incen¬ 
tive  for  further  study  of  the  subject.  This  volume  is  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  peace  propaganda  of  the  better 
sort.  By  his  pen,  “he  being  dead  yet  speaketh,”  and  wins 
victories  greater  than  those  won  by  the  sword. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 
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“Scriptural  Truth  About  the  Lord’s  Return.”  Robert 

Cameron,  D.  D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  New  York. 

1922.  Pp.  176.  Price,  $1.25. 

This  interesting  book  does  not  cover  the  entire  scope 
of  Scripture  teaching  about  the  Second  Coming,  but  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  especially  designed  to  correct  what  Dr.  Cam¬ 
eron  considers  erroneous  views  held  by  some  of  his  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  pre-millenial  persuasion.  The  author  com¬ 
bats  the  theory  of  a  Secret  Coming  and  a  Secret  Rapture, 
possible  at  any  moment,  as  incompatible  with  definite 
predictions  made  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  Ch.  II,  in  which  he  appeals  to  the  language  of 
Christ,  Peter,  and  Paul,  he  says,  “Thus,  we  find  that  the 
Apostles  looked  for  intervening  events  between  them  and 
the  Coming  of  the  Lord.  This  attitude  did  not  make  His 
coming  any  less  precious  to  their  hearts.  We  are  cer¬ 
tainly  in  good  company  when  we  share  the  same  faith 
and  feeling,  and  it  is  still  the  blessed  hope  to  our  hearts. 
It  is  gladly  conceded  that  the  next  great  direct  interfer¬ 
ence  from  heaven  with  the  affairs  of  men  will  be  the 
Coming  of  our  Lord.  But  then  there  are  so  many  inter¬ 
vening  events  predicted  that  the  word  ‘imminent,’  so  com¬ 
monly  used  at  the  present  day,  is  certainly  inadmissible.” 
(P.  68.  In  regard  to  the  Tribulation,  Dr.  Cameron  holds 
that  the  Church  should  expect  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  her  Lord,  to  “have  the  supreme  honour  of  ‘suffering 
with’  her  Lord  and  Saviour,  as  well  as  the  comfort  of 
His  presence  to  the  very  end  of  her  glorious  career.” 
(P.  94.)  He  gives  good  reason  to  believe  that  “the  Pa- 
rousia,  Epiphaneia  and  Apokalypsis  of  our  Lord  are  not 
distinct  and  separate,  as  to  time.  They  are  synchronous, 
and  cannot  he  separated;  they  mark  three  aspects  of  one 
event.**  (P.  92.)  “The  Tribulation  precedes  the  end,  and 
the  Resurrection  and  Rapture  is  the  end  of  the  Age.” 
(P.  94.)  The  exegesis  in  this  book  is  of  a  higher  order 
than  is  to  be  found  in  many  books  on  this  subject.  The 
author  advances  some  very  telling  arguments  in  support 
of  his  positions.  He  need  not  be  surprised  if  post-mil- 
lenialists  agree  with  him  in  his  main  contentions,  barring 
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only  the  order  of  events.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  book  will 
have  a  wide  reading. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

Homiletics:  A  Manual  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Preaching.  By  Professor  M.  Reu,  D.  D.,  of  Wartburg 
Seminary.  Translated  into  English  by  Albert  Stein- 
haeuser,  D.  D.  Chicago.  Wartburg  Publishing  House. 
1922.  Pp.  622. 

This  book  aims  to  fill  a  “manifest  and  widely  felt  gap” 
in  the  theological  literature  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  which,  “apart  from  an  elementary  sketch  by  the 
late  Dr.  J.  Fry,  has  produced  no  Homiletics,  either  in  the 
English,  German  or  Scandinavian  tongue.”  While  the 
book  is  designed  for  use  as  a  seminary  text-book,  it  will 
be  valued  also  by  a  wide  range  of  ministers  who  like  to 
refresh  their  minds  from  time  to  time  on  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  of  preaching,  and  find  a  wholesome  tonic  in  read¬ 
ing  a  good  treatise  on  Homiletics.  So  many  books  have 
been  written,  and  so  much  has  been  said,  on  the  preacher's 
art,  that  it  would  seem  difficult,  indeed,  to  propose  any¬ 
thing  new.  He  who  essays  to  write  on  the  subject  of 
Homiletics  encounters  a  plenum  at  the  outset.  But  Pro¬ 
fessor  Reu  justifies  the  issuance  of  this  new  text,  not 
simply  by  the  denominational  need  alluded  to,  but  by  a 
salutary  emphasis  on  several  important  truths.  In  Part  I, 
a  good  deal  of  space  is  devoted  to  the  Nature  and  Purpose 
of  the  Sermon,  it  being  the  author’s  conviction  that  this 
consideration  exercises  a  profoundly  determinative  in¬ 
fluence  on  all  discussion  of  the  subject  matter  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  sermon.  In  Part  II,  of  The  Subject  Matter 
of  the  Sermon  and  its  Derivation,  he  endeavors  first, 
“to  make  it  plain  that,  despite  the  inroads  of  modem 
criticism,  which  are  by  no  means  lacking  in  this  country 
and  which  have  wrought  great  havoc  in  many  quarters, 
the  preacher  may  with  a  good  conscience  take  as  basis 
for  his  preaching  the  whole  Scripture,  the  whole  Gospel, 
Paul  no  less  than  Jesus,  and  the  whole  Jesus.”  Secondly, 
he  lays  great  emphasis  on  the  principle  “that  all  sound 
homiletical  work  must  be  based  on  thorough  exegesis. 
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and  to  show  to  some  extent  the  nature  of  such  exegesis 
and  its  relation  to  the  sermon.”  While  he  quotes  through¬ 
out  from  a  wide  range  of  homiletical  literature,  yet,  in 
dealing  with  the  style  and  structure  of  the  sermon.  Prof. 
Reu  wisely  follows  the  plan  of  quoting  more  liberally 
from  American  authors,  with  a  view  to  training  students 
to  adapt  their  sermonizing  more  particularly  to  Ameri¬ 
can  audiences.  At  the  close  of  the  book  there  is  a  very 
helpful  feature  consisting  of  about  100  pages  of  prac¬ 
tical  examples  which  show  in  a  concrete  way  how  the 
theories  advanced  may  be  applied  in  practice. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 


